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PREFACE. 



The lady whose remarkable work and whose slowly- 
learned experience of sixteen years is recorded in the 
following pages^ wishes to state distinctly that she has 
allowed this account to be published during her life- 
time, because she desires to hold herself responsible for 
the truth of the statements with regard to the working 
of the Home of which she is the Lady Superintendent, 
and because she can answer any inquiries addressed to 
her, either by those who are engaged, or who are 
desirous of engaging, in work among the lost, as well 
as invite them to examine lor themselves, into the 
working of the Albion Hill Home. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the whole profits 
of the sale of this little book will go to the Home. 
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WORK AMONG THE LOST. 



CHAPTER L 



We know of no more beautiful analogy in God's works 
than a seed presents^ nor one more helpM and hopeful to 
all workers for God. From the silvery-winged seed that 
floats like a fairy star through the blue air of autumn, 
rising and setting at the wayward will of the light breeze, 
to the glossy acorn with its roughly chased cup which 
patters down through the golden leaves, and was the prize 
and delight of our childhood, how infinitely varied are they 
in their outward forms, yet all alike in this, that they 
possess a secret germ of life, which only waits for the 
proper conditions to unfold itself and spring up after its 
kind in bud, and leaf, and bough, and blossom, and fruit. 
Gather one such seed, and let it lie in the palm of your 
hand. What mighty results lie folded up within the in- 
significant and apparently inanimate thing ; what intricate 
laws of self-development, what * organs of reproduction 
taking hold on eternity,' what a wealth of delicately cut 
leaves in endless succession, what strength of timber to bo 
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4 WORK AMONG THE LOST. 

fashioned hereafter into the roof-tree of some human home, 
or form the heart of oak of some English man-of-war ; 
and all lying curled up in the palm of one's hand ! 

And again, what a marvellous inexhaustible wealth of 
seed-life does Nature produce. Our composite English 
language, with its power of expressing nice shades of 
meaning, enables us to make a distinction which is impos- 
sible in German or French — the distinction between 
prodigality and squandering. Now there is the utmost 
prodigality in the production of seeds in nature, but no 
squandering. Though we find 

Of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear, 

yet so great is the struggle for existence which is always 
going on, and so great the difficulty of securing all the 
conditions necessary for germination, that the fifty seeds 
must often be sown in order that the one may be brought 
to bear. Did Nature do as so many Christian workers do 
— did she sow only the one seed which was likely to ger- 
minate, did she withhold her bountiful hand from scatter- 
ing the forty-nine seeds which perish, because she could 
not see the use of it, did she only work where she was sure 
of direct results — ^the whole vegetable world would perish. 
Once more, how marvellous is the vitality of the germ 
of some seeds ; what long patience has God instilled into 
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His works ; what a power of waiting, of biding His time 
and theirs. Most of us know about the mummy-wheat, 
the few shrivelled old seeds which fell out of a small vase 
originally found in an Egyptian mummy-pit, and acci- 
dentally broken by the librarian of the British Museum, 
and which, when planted by him, sprang up, after its 
3,000 years' sleep, as fresh and living as if it had sprung 
from the golden ears of last autimm's harvest fields. And 
it is a curious fact, that in some parts of America, when 
the primeval pine forests are first cut down, should the 
land so cleared be not at once taken into cultivation, a 
crop of oak immediately springs up, although there are no 
oak trees in the neighbourhood. Long ago there must 
have been a struggle between the two trees, in which the 
sombre pine remained master of the ground. But the oak 
laid his nursling in the earth, and the patient acorn bided 
its time, till the land was strewn with fragrant pine 
boughs, and the ground was once more exposed to the sun 
and dew, and the fresh rain ; when, after probably more 
than a thousand years' waiting, at once it sprang into life 
and beauty. 

Now I want to bring home to those who are workers for 
God — ^man, woman, or child — on however small or large 
a scale, this deep hopeful analogy which exists between 
seed and all living, Mthful, prayerful work for God. To 
those who are tempted to withhold their hand because 
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they oannot see the use of this means, or have never seen 
any direct good results from that agency, I would impress 
that we must often be content to sow the fifty seeds that 
one may be brought to bear, sowing in faith beside all 
waters ; that life is made up of such intricate agencies for 
good or evil, that we cannot trace what multitudinous and 
indirect influences may be needed to propagate the good, 
and that the measure of our sowing does not therefore lie 
solely in our own judgment of what is most useful, but in 
what the Master has given us to do, in what we can do, be 
it small or great, the most useful or not in our own eyes. 
And to' those who are going forth weeping, bearing pre- 
cious seed, working amidst sore discouragements, and with 
no visible results, I would urge that we cannot tell what 
vast results Ke folded up in our meanest endeavour, if 
living and prayerful, as in a living seed — results totally 
unknown to ourselves, results which may lie dormant like 
buried seed, till long after we have passed away. God's 
works are ftdl of patience, and * he that believeth will not 
make haste.* And I do not know how I can better bring 
home these truths than in giving an account of the rise of 
a building which stands on one of the hills immediately 
behind Brighton, and is known by the name of the Albion 
Hill Home for Female Penitents. A pretty building it is, 
bright and pleasant to look at, set round with its glossy 
evergreens, and overlooking the valley below, spanned by 
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its noble viaduct, and the distant hills breathing in their 
blue tranquillity 

Of where beyond these voices there is peace. 

A bright-looking home in truth, with no workhouse air 
about it, though indeed a house of hard, cheerful work — 
with its warm red-brick facings, its high gables and belfry, 
and its trim plot of garden groimd — and all the brighter 
looking tD those who know it has been the means of 
rescuing aundreds from worse than death in this world, 
and from eternal death in the next. Yet though it has 
thus savel its hundreds, and has largely influenced the 
Penitentifcry work of England — ^and, I cannot help think- 
ing, is debtined to influence it yet more widely — this very 
institutioi, giving a Christian home to some fifty-two in- 
mates, and in a great measure enabling them to support 
themselves, sprang from the smallest seeds sown in faith, in 
love, and prayer ; sown often, too, in weeping, in weak- 
ness, and sore discouragement. And having traced this 
out :o the encouragement of all Christian workers, what- 
ever may be their line of work, I shall endeavour to point 
out jome of the conditions which have contributed to the 
remirkable success of this particular work, and which 
muft be secured in Reformatory work, in order that the 
seel may bring forth a hundredfold. 

lany years ago a sermon was preached in the University 
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Churcli of Cambridge on behalf of a Eefuge for Female 
Penitents, It was an earnest sermon, and contained a 
touching appeal for the imhappy and the lost ; and for the 
moment it seemed to make an impression on a young 
undergraduate who was one of the few present. But oc- 
cupied as he was with his university career, and with all 
the interests and pursuits of opening manhood, the im- 
pression quickly died away, and the momentary feeling 
seemed to have left ^ no more lasting foot-prini than the 
impression of a sigh.* To all appearance the seed sown in 
that young man's heart had died away. Some ten years 
after, George Wagner, having been in the meantime 
ordained, and having left his country parish U take the 
district church of St. Stephen's, Brighton, was walking 
down one of the bad back streets of that place, vhen three 
girls, with no bonnets on their heads, passed in front of 
him, talking in loud poarse tones, and laughing wildly 
with ' that laughter which is not mirth.' At once he felt 
that they were outcasts from God and men, yet witi im- 
mortal souls, capable of being redeemed, capabb of 
* shining as the stars for ever and ever.' At once the for- 
gotten sermon rushed into his mind — ^the sense that hewas 
responsible for them and for thousands like them i he 
made no effort to save them ; and in a moment the biried 
seed of ten years ago sprang into life. 
In vain did he try to escape from these thoughts, ill 
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that night he lay taming uneasily from side to side, and 
thinking, ^Gan I do nothing to save these lost ones?' 
while the solemn words of Scripture seemed to be written 
as with a handwriting of fire before him : * If thou forbear 
to deliver them that are drawn unto death, and those that 
are ready to be slain ; if thou sayest. Behold, we knew 
it not ; doth not He that pondereth the heart consider 
it ? and He that keepeth thy soul, doth not He know it ? 
and shall not He render to every man according to his 
works?' And from his awakened heart and conscience 
the question was wrung again and again, ^ Lord, what 
shall I do ? ' 

The next day, full of these new thoughts, he went to 
an experienced and well-known minister in Brighton, and 
laid the matter before him ; how he felt he must do some- 
thing for those who were as lost sheep, almost totally un- 
cared for, in Brighton ; proposing, at the same time, to 
walk nightly through the streets, and personally plead 
with any whom he might meet. But his wise friend felt 
there were many objections to this plan, on account of his 
being young and unmarried, as well as from his extremely 
delicate health, which was so soon to bring him to an early 
grave, and which his friend felt would never stand so 
severe an addition to his ministerial work, and such con- 
stant exposure to night air. So, after much anxious 
deliberation, it was felt by both that what they needed for 
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such a work was the assistance of some lady, who 
would devote herself entirely to the work, from a heart 
full of love to the Saviour of the lost. But where was she 
to be found ? In vain the elder minister looked around 
his own congregation, or thought over all whom he knew ; 
not one could he find who both would and could undertake 
such an arduous and painful work. So those two men, 
with a deep sense of their own helplessness, knelt down 
together, and prayed that God would send them the fitting 
instrument for His service. And another seed was sown 
in the Master's field, waiting till the Lord of the Harvest 
should give it the increase. 

Some thirty years before another seed had been sown — 
sown in weakness to be raised in power — the fiill fruit of 
which was to be the answer to this prayer. A Christian 
maid-servant had taken a place in a Jewish family. They 
were not merely nominal Jews, but devout true-hearted 
Israelites, fragments of that wonderful people which, in 
the words of its own great prophet, is * hewn out of the 
rock,' and whose customs are graven with a pen of iron in 
the rock for ever ; a nation which, four thousand years 
after its exodus from the land of Egypt, keeps the yearly 
feast of its deliverance, and preserves the memory of 
Egyptian bondage in a small plate of figs done up into the 
form of bricks, and laid on the Passover table. It was, 
therefore, no sandy soil in which that Christian maid- 
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servant sowed precious seed^ as she sat and told the little 
Jewish children of the rejoicing deaths of Christians ; how 
faith in the Nazarene is strong enough to overcome the 
last enemy, and transform the grave into * the footprint of 
an angel ' sent to fetch us to our Father's home, the dying 
eyes no more beholding * the king of terrors,' but * the 
King in His beauty/ Years after that seed was sown, a 
near relative of one of those children — now grown up into 
a Jewish maiden — came to die. He had been a devout 
and honourable Jew, faithfully serving the God of his 
fathers ; but, alas ! the hope full of immortality brought 
to light by the Gospel was not there, and none dared tell 
him of the danger his life was in before it was too late, and 
all was over. This struck the Jewish girl as the strangest 
contradiction, that they, who had the truth, should have to 
die in the dark, unable to face death ; while these Naza- 
renes, who believed in a lie, could welcome death and go 
home rejoicing ; and she resolved that, after the days of 
mourning were accomplished, she would get a New Testa- 
ment and search into the matter for herself. For eight 
days during the mourning, the female members of the 
family have to sit round the room on low hassocks, whilst 
the men attend the synagogue in rent garments — the rent 
in the garment, however, being grievously destructive of 
the set of a modem coat, consisting, in these days, of a 
slight snip given by the tailor with the point of the 
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scissors here and there to the lining. But after these 
ceremonies were over, the New Testament was procured 
and carefully read ; and it ended, after a time, by the 
same cry springing from the heart of the Jewish girl as 
once burst from the Roman centurion, * Truly this was the 
Son of God ; ' and by her being publicly baptized as a 
Christian. 

Not long after, she married a devoted missionary, and 
went out with him to the East on a mission to the Jews. 
He might have lived a long life in this country, but the 
hot climate proved fatal to him ; and after a few years he 
joined that noble band who have ' loved not their lives 
xmto the death ; ' while his yoimg widow returned to Eng- 
land, fitted by deep sorrow and many peculiar trials to be 
a daughter of consolation. 

At the very time that those two men were praying for 
help, she had unexpectedly received an invitation to reside 
for a time with a lady, and both were on a passing visit to 
Brighton. The elder lady was intimate with Mr. Wagner 
— drawn to him by that saintly beauty of character which 
made everyone *grow in reverence and in charity' who 
knew him ; but it so chanced, whenever he called, Mrs. V. 
(the younger lady) was either out or engaged. One day, 
however, he left a book for her to read. It was the Life of 
Gough, the celebrated temperance orator. * What a singu- 
lar book to leave for ladies to read ! ' exclaimed Mrs. Y., as 
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she took it up. *It is all about drunkenness and low 
people. I'm sure it won't interest me.' 

* Never mind/ said the elder lady; Hhere must be 
something good in it if Mr. Wagner left it, and you would 
oblige me very much if you would read it out to me.' 

Willing to please her, Mrs. V. at once consented, and 
she read and read till she came to Gough's account of his 
own conversion, which I will give in his own touching 
words : — 

^ One Sunday night a young man fixed his eyes upon 
me — his name had never been heard out of the circle of 
his acquaintance. He had never uttered a word in public 
in his life. He had never been on a committee. He was 
a hard-working man, struggling with poverty — quiet, un- 
obtrusive, self-sacrificing in every good work. What do 
you think his plan was ? He would fix his eyes upon some 
victim of drunkenness, aud he would say, " Now to that 
man will I bend my energies. I will work over him, and 
lie by him, till he die or I die." By that means he saved 
more than a score. He was a perfect stranger to me. He 
was dressed very decently, and came up and laid his hand 
on my shoulder, and said, " Mr. Gough, I believe ? " 

* " That is my name," I said. 

* Said he, " You've been drinking to-day, haven't you ? " 
That was enough to make me turn round in a fiiry, and 
ask what his business was with me? But Mrs. Stowe 
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says, in her " Uncle Tom's Cabin/' that when Jesus would 
do good to the poor He went and laid His hands on them ; 
and if you expect to do good to your brother, you cannot 
do it by standing afar off and pointing ; you must lay your 
hand upon him. You must not be afraid of defiling your 
fingers with the mire of the kennel; you must, if needs 
be, plunge your arm in up to the elbow to drag him out. 
So as that young man said what was offensive to me, he 
put his arm in mine, and walked with me. I was shabby, 
he was not ; other people passed over to the other side of 
the street to avoid me ; he did not shrink from walking 
arm-in-arm with me ; and as I looked at him from head 
to foot, I said to myself, " If you have no objection to be 
seen walking with me, I don't see why I should have any 
objection to walk with you." Walking along, he said, 
" I want you to sign the pledge." 

* " I'll never do it, never as long as I live. Nobody in 
the world cares for me. If I died in a ditch there would 
not be a tear shed, and I'll drink as long as I live." 

* " Well, but you haven't always talked like that ? " 

^" No, I have not." 

* " How should you like to feel as I feel — as you did be- 
fore you began to drink ? " 

* "But I shall never see those good days again, as long 
as I Uve." 

^" Put your name to the pledge," he said, "and you 
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will see better days. I don't know many people in the 
town, but I will introduce you to the few I know. Put 
your name to the pledge, and we will make a man of you 
yet.'' 

*" No, I will not." 

* " Yes, you will. You will see better days than ever 
you saw before." 

' " Well, then, I wiU do it." 

*" When will you do it?" 

^"I won't do it to-night. You are going to have a 
temperance meeting to-morrow night, and I'll come then 
and do it." If he had said, " I don't believe you will, you 
had better do it at once," I beKeve I should have said, 
"Now I won't touch the pledge ; you mind your business, 
and I will mind mine." But he gave me his hand and 
said, " That's right ; I will come and see you do it." " So 
you shall," I said, " and I'll come if I die for it. If they 
have to carry me there, I'll do it;" and I gripped his 
hand with all my might. I drank that night and the 
next morning. In the evening I went to the meeting, 
and saw my friend there. " You see I am here," I said. 

* " Yes," said he, " I knew you would come when you 
said so." 

* At the end of the meeting I signed the pledge, and 
went away chuckling to myself, saying. "I've done it! 
I've done it ! I've done it ! " like a schoolboy whistling 
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in the churchyard to keep his courage up. I went home, 
and then began the fight. It was a terrible fight, and no 
man who never experienced it can know anything about 
it. For two years I never saw a waking hour, day nor 
night, but, with all the power I had in my system, I 
wanted drink. It was one continual fight, till I felt it 
must last as long as I lived. 

* Once I felt I must give way. I said " I must drink, 
and I will drink." But suddenly there came before me 
the remembrance of that young man, his beseeching look, 
the kind touch of his hand laid on my shoulder, his 
brotherly words, and his noble trust in me. I felt I 
couldn't do it. I just fell on my knees, and prayed for 
strength to resist. Thank Q-od, I am free to-night. 

* That young man met me before I left the United 
States. I told him how some 50,000 or 60,000 drunkards 
had signed the pledge. The tears ran down the young 
man's hoe as he grasped my hand, and said, '^ Oh, John, 
if I had not done anything else in my whole life, I should 
thank God upon my deatii-bed that ever I laid my hand 
on your shoulder." ' 

* Well, that is remarkable,' Mrs. V. exclaimed, looking 
thoughtfully into the fire, as she ceased reading. ^ Here 
is a poor outcast with none to love him, saved from his 
sin, and made a blessing to others, by a few brotherly 
words and a kind touch of the hand; and here have I 
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been passing over this house and that house in my district 
as too bad to enter, passing over scores as too bad to be 
saved, when perhaps a loving word, and a kind touch of 
the hand, might have brought them to the Saviour. 
Cannot we, after all, do something^ for poor outcasts ? ' 
So strongly did these thoughts take pofisession of her, that 
she could not rest, but at night went into her friend's room, 
and asked her to pray with her. And the two women 
knelt down, and prayed that God would bring them into 
contact with some poor lost one, and bless their kind 
words and sisterly touch to the saving of her soul. 
This prayer was repeated several times, but no way 
seemed open. At length the time arrived for their de- 
parture ; in two days they were to leave Brighton, with 
no intention of ever returning. 

The day before they left, Mr. Wagner called early in 
the morning; and, with the tears streaming down his 
face, spoke of a poor lost girl he had been visiting for 
upwards of six months, with some hope of saving her; 
but who, the day before, had turned from him, having 
got under the influence of a very bad woman, and told 
him that it was no use his coming again, as she had quite 
made up her mind not to give up her sinful life. * So 
young and yet so hardened ! * he exclaimed, in tones of 
deep sadness. 

* Surely here is my opportunity ; this is the answer to 
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my prayer/ thought Mrs. V.; but she said nothing. The 
impression, however, strengthened; she could not get 
the girl out of her mind. She felt her prayers would be 
a solemn mockery if, after the answer was given, she were 
to neglect to make use of it. So, after the morning ser- 
vice at St. Stephen^s, she took her courage in both hands, 
and boldly walked into the vestry to ask Mr. Wagner for 
the girl's address, 

* Thank you much,' he said in answer to her re- 
quest; *but it is no use your going — the girl has 
quite made up her mind, and she will only refuse to see 
you; besides,' he added, hesitating, 'it is a very bad 
neighbourhood.' 

* Give me the address, please.' 

Seeing her so persistent, he wrote it down on his card, 
and gave it to her. 

The neighbourhood was indeed so bad, that her friend 
refused to go with her, but set her down at the top of one 
of the worst streets in Brighton. With a beating heart 
she paced up and down, without being able to muster up 
courage to knock at the door, when suddenly the words of 
Scripture came almost as vividly into her mind as if they 
had been spoken to her by a voice from without : * Who 
^rt thou, that thou shouldest be afraid of a man that shall 
die ; and forgettest the Lord thy Maker ? The captive 
exile hasteneth that he may be loosed, and that he should 
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^iiot die in the pit;' and at once she went straight up to 
the house and knocked. 

As there was some uncertainty as to what her errand 
might be, she was allowed to enter, and found her way to 
a small upstairs room, where lay the young creature of 
whom Mr. Wagner had spoken, surrounded by her sinful 
companions. The moment Mrs. V. told her why she had 
come, they burst into a loud coarse laugh. Nothing 
daunted, Mrs. V. turned to them, and quietly and 
courteously asked them whether they would kindly leave 
her alone with their young companion. The moment 
they had left, Mrs. V., sitting down by her bedside, and 
taking her hand in hers, poured forth her whole heart ; 
told her of that poor outcast man's conversion by a kind 
word and a loving touch of the hand, and besought her to 
let her words of love and the touch of her sister's hand be 
the means of saving her and bringing her to Jesus. The 
girl was softened, but said there was no hope for her ; her 
own father had cast her off. * Will you promise to leave 
this house, and come with me, if I can get your father's 
forgiveness ? God can soften his heart, as well as cleanse 
yours.' 

She promised, and Mrs. V. at once sought out the 
father, a respectable tradesman, and begged him, as he 
hoped for forgiveness, to forgive. The same living 
prayerful earnestness won upon the man's heart, and at 
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length he consented, though still not wishing to receive 
her into his own home. Without a moment's delay, 
Mrs. V. engaged a room, and returned to the house. Just 
as they were moving her, wrapped up in blankets, George 
Wagner called. He and Mrs. V. met on the stairs. 
* Thank God,' she exclaimed, * We have got her ; she is 
saved; she is coming with me!' He grasped her hand, 
and, with one deep-drawn * God be praised ! ' he left the 
house. 

The prayer was answered ; the instrument was found. 
But, as old Fuller says, 'God's work must be done in 
God's ways;' and Mrs. V. felt that broken engagements 
were no foundation for His work, she having already 
promised to spend the winter with her aged friend. So, 
leaving the girl she had rescued in Mr. Wagner's care 
(who ultimately placed her at a Refuge in London, where 
she gave evidence of being quite a changed character), 
Mrs. V. left Brighton, waiting God's time to set her free 
to devote herself to His work. 



CHAPTER II 

Wb have now watched how the seed, sown in much 
weakness, but in faith and prayer, had already grown up^ 
though as yet but a tender plant out of the dry ground. 
We have next to trace how, watered by the dew of God's 
grace, and wanned by the fair blessed beams of the Sun 
of Bighteousness, it grew up and multiplied and bore 
fruit a hundred fold. 

Nearly two years passed before Mrs. V. felt at liberty 
to return to Brighton, and devote herself to the one work 
of seeking the lost and the outcast. It was not without 
a struggle that she finally gave herself up to this one 
great mission. Not only had she to overcome the natural 
shrinking from a work of so arduous a nature, so harassing 
in its details, but she had also to rise above the influences 
and prejudices of her early training. Among the Jews, 
when once a woman has lost her character, she becomes a 
moral leper ; no attempt is made to reclaim her, and the 
only refuge provided for her is a hopeless and dis- 
honoured grave. Among Mahomedans even the poor 
mercy of dishonoured life is not accorded her ; the only 
remedy is to tie her up in a sack, and cast her like a dog 
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into the nearest river or pond whose waters may be deep 
enough to close over her disgrace. Only the Christian, 
knowing that even for such a one Christ died, and with the 
alone remedy for sin in his hand, * The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin,' dares utter over her those 
words of Divine hopefulness, ' Neither do I condemn 
thee ; go and sin no more.' 

Whilst the struggle was going on in her mind, she 
went to hear Gough lecture, attracted to him by the 
remembrance of the impression made on her by his 
account of his conversion. Again he seemed to have a 
word especially for her. While beseeching those who 
were themselves saved not to shrink from any contact 
with moral degradation in order to save others, he spoke 
of a beautiful lady who, in taking off her glove in the 
streets of Paris, accidentally drew off a valuable diamond 
ring, which rolled into one of the fdthy gutters, and 
buried itself in the black mud. At first the lady tried to 
rescue it by groping about for it with the stick of her 
parasol, but not succeeding, rather than lose her beautiful 
ring, at length she plunged her fair white hand into 
the black mud, and, after some search, succeeded in 
rescuing the precious jewel, * Ah,' thought Mrs. V., 
' that delicate lady did not shrink from that defilement in 
order to save an earthly jewel, and here am I shrinking 
from plunging my hand into the niire of sin to save some 
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of Gbd's eternal jewels among these poor outcasts.* 
From that moment her mind was made up. She showed 
her hands and her feet to the Saviour of the lost, saying, 
' Behold my hands and my feet ; send me.' 

A short time afterwards found her settled in a small 
house in Brighton, and ready to devote herself with all 
her heart, and all her soul, and all her mind, and all her 
strength, to the work. 

Her first ease was a remarkable one. She had resolved 
to pass over none as too bad to be saved, but to go boldly 
to the vilest with God's free offer of pardon ; and accord- 
ingly, being told of a certain Mrs. P., whose house was a 
moral cesspool to the whole neighbourhood, but who was 
such a known virago that no one dared to go near her, 
she at once set off to seek her. She stopped at the 
entrance of one of the worst streets in Brighton and 
knocked at a door, in order to inquire for the number of 
Mrs. P.'s house. The woman of the house was a respect^ 
able person, and, strange to say, as it afterwards turned 
out, a sister-in-law of Mrs. P. In answer to Mrs. V/s 
inquiry, she replied, * Well, yes ; sure enough I can tell 
you the number. But it isn't a place for the likes of you 
to go to ; she's one of the worst characters in Brighton. 
You can't stand before her.' 

* Yes, but if we all pass her by, how is she to become 
any better?' But, feeling her courage rapidly ebbing 
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away, she added, * I want to tell her about her Saviour. 
Will you let me come in, and let us pray that God may 
soften her heart, and incline her to listen to me ? ' The 
woman at once seemed touched, and, after a few words 
of prayer together, she pointed out the house to Mrs. 
V. The door was opened by Mrs. P. herself, and four 
yoimg women were in the room into which Mrs. V. 
entered. No sooner had she begun to intreat them 
earnestly and affectionately to come to their Saviour, 
than Mrs. P. flew out at her, and poured forth upon her a 
torrent of vile abuse of so unspeakable a kind that every 
word pained like a blow, at the same time threatening to 
use personal violence if she remained a moment longer in 
the house. It was a sharp ordeal, but courage was given 
her to bear it calmly in remembrance of Him who bore to 
be called a wine-bibber and a devil by His own creatures ; 
and she only said, gently, *You should not abuse one 
who comes to be your friend.* She was comforted by one 
of the girls, Mrs. P.'s own daughter, exclaiming, ^ Oh, 
mother, you shouldn't use such dreadful words to the 
lady, when she tells you she has come to do us good!* 
But, as nothing could be done with the woman in her pre- 
sent temper, silently lifting up her heart to God that He 
would melt her hard heart, Mrs. V. left the house, feeling 
much discouraged, and tingling all over with the insults 
that had been heaped upon her 
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Two days after she resolved, however, to go again. 
She was met at the entrance of the street by Mrs. P.'s 
sister-in-law, who exclaimed, * Oh, ma'am, I am so glad to 
see you ! Betsy is so sorry for the way she treated you. 
She came into our house after you were gone, and cried 
like a child ; and it takes a great deal te make Betsy cry. 
I hav'n't seen her shed a tear for years. She do hope 
you'll forgive her. She says she never would have 
behaved so bad to you if she hadn't been the worse for 
drink. Maybe, ma'am, you wouldn't mind stepping in to 
see her? for she has been longing to see you again.' 
With a glad and thankful heart Mrs. V. went to her 
house. She was received with open arms and many an 
expression of sorrow ; and, seated on the sofa with Mrs. 
P. on one side of her and her daughter on the other, she 
talked to them, prayed with them, and finally Mrs. P. 
thankfully accepted Mrs. V.'s offer to take her own 
daughter and one of her lodgers up to a reformatory in 
town. 

From that time Mrs. V. became known as one who 
had devoted herself to seeking and saving poor lost girls. 
A certain large presence of the mother in her, a divine 
compassion, like her Master's, * for the ignorant and those 
who are out of the way,' drew these poor desolate creatures 
towards her, and led them to pour forth their tales of 
sorrow and sin, and too often most cruel wrong, to oue^ 
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who could feel for them; wlule, at the same time, a 
singular gift of good judgment, the very genius of prac- 
tical ocnnmon sense, enabled her to deal wisely and 
&ithfnlly with them; and great natural energy and 
enthusiasm of character, combined with a living faith 
that with God nothing is impossible, overcame all obstacles 
in the way of saving them. For three months she was 
fully occupied in taking those who were willing to give 
np their life of sin to various reftiges in London, always 
accompanying them herself, with the same tender care of 
them as if they had been her own daughters, lest harm 
should be&U them by the way. 

Thirty girls were thus rescued and taken to London at 
the sole charge of Mr. Wagner, whose interest in the work 
daily deepened. But by this time the London institutions 
could not receive any more ; and hence it was necessary 
that some Home should be provided in Brighton ; a very 
small institution — too small to meet the need — ^in connec- 
tion with the Town Mission, and chiefly managed by 
Dissenters, to whom, however, be all honour for being the 
first to occupy the neglected ground, being the only place 
of the kind existing in 1854. An appeal was accordingly 
issued, and quickly responded to. At first it was proposed 
that the Home should be established in the neighbourhood 
of Brighton, but it was soon found preferable to have it 
more close at hand. Lideed, a sudden influx of urgent 
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cases in the summer of this year made it absolutely neces- 
sary to take a house wherever it could be procured ; for 
one of these poor wanderers from God having been seized 
with cholera while on a visit to Brighton, and dying in the 
course of a few hours, her horror-stricken companions, with 
whom she had spent the preceding Sunday in sin and 
frivolity, came in a body to the lady, of whose love for 
poor outcasts they had heard, and besought her to save 
them. A small house, opposite the Level, was accordingly 
taken the next day, and hastily furnished, where fifteen 
penitents were lodged till a larger house on the Lewes- 
road was found, to which six Greeks afterwards they were 
transferred, and the institution was properly organised ; 
seven gentlemen consenting to form a committee, with Mr. 
Wagner as secretary, and Mrs. V. as lady-superintendent 
of the Home; Dr. Griffith, the Principal of Brighton 
College, undertaking to be chaplain. 

Among the many interesting cases which Mrs. V. met 
with in her devoted labour of love, two are especially worthy 
of being recorded — ^the first as illustrating the power of the 
Word of God, and both as teaching us to despair of none. 

One morning Mrs. V. received an anonymous letter 
from a district visitor, giving her the address of a woman 
whom the letter stated to be one of the worst characters in 
Brighton, and a great corrupter of others : so bad, indeed, 
that no respectable person had thought of entering heri 
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house for many a long year. But as the writer had been 
told that Mrs. V. did not shrink from visiting the vilest, 
would she go and see her ? adding, that could any impres- 
sion be made on her, it might be the means of saving scores. 
That same day saw Mrs. V. on her way to the house named 
in the letter. The door was opened by the very woman, 
and Mrs. V. at once boldly stated the errand on which she 
had come. * I have no time to hear about such things,' the 
woman answered roughly. * Religion is all very well for 
you gentlefolk, but poor folk can't afford it; one must live.' 

* And we must die,' Mrs. V. said, solemnly. 

'Well, that's true, and I know all about that,' said the 
woman, with an odd boMtfulness. * I am not so ignorant 
as some ; I wam't always like what you see me now ; why, 
up there,' she added, pointing to a top shelf, * I have got a 
beautiful large Bible I bought with my own money — years 
ago it is now.' 

* A beautiful large Bible ! ' exclaimed Mrs. V. ; * how I 
should like to see it ! Do you think you could get it down 
for me ? ' 

^WeU, ma'am, I'U try, but I'm afraid it will nigh 
smother you with dust; for it is right on the top shelf, 
where I can't get at it with the duster.' 

So, with the combined help of a table and a chair, she 
managed to get the Bible down. Alas I the dust stood so 
thick on it, that, in Whitfield's strong words, she would 
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have had no difficulty in writing damnation with her own 
finger on the whitened cover. But, wiping it carefully 
with the comer of her apron, she laid it triumphantly down 
on the table before Mrs. V. 

* Well, that is a beauty ! ' exclaimed Mrs. V., * and what 
a beautiful print, too ! Can you read it ? ' 

' Bead it ! I should think I can, indeed ; at least I can 
when I have got my glasses, but unluckily I happened of 
an accident with one of them/ 

* Can you find them ? for if you will give them to me, I 
will get them mended for you.' 

* Well, I can't say as how I know exactly where they 
are, but I think I can lay my hand on them somewhere,' 
she said, proceeding to rummage in several drawers. Mrs. 
V. joined in the hunt, and during the search for the glasses 
the ice seemed to melt, and they got quite friendly. 

'Here they are ! ' exclaimed Mrs. A., producing them a,% 
last, from among a heap of odds and ends. 

* And a capital pair of glasses, too,' rejoined Mrs. V. ; 
' this one is cracked ; we must have a new glass for that 
eye, but the other is all right; just try it,' she added, 
opening the Bible. 

So putting the odd glass to her right eye, the woman 
read a few words. 

* You do read well ! why, you are quite a scholar ; ' and 
so Mrs. Y. kept on turning over the I)age8, and getting 
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her to read one verse after another, till she found the 
passage she wanted. 

* There is nothing amiss with that glass, is there ? Bead 
this.' 

And the woman read : * Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord : though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.' 

Slowly she read the solemn words, through the one old 
spectacle-glass ; but as she read, Mrs. V. felt one great 
warm drop after another falling upon her hand, which 
rested on the open Bible. 

* Come, let us reason together ; your Father loves you ; 
He is knocking at the door of your heart now ; come. He 
says, let us reason together. Oh ! why will you perish, 
when He says, through me. Gome to Me, and though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ? ' 

She did not say much more, but left, taking the glasses 
Vith her. As soon as they were mended, she returned to 
the house with them. The moment the woman saw her, 
she exclaimed, holding up both her hands, * I've done with 
it ! I've done with it ! Night nor day I have never been 
able to get that verse out of my head. Not another day 
of this dreadful life will I lead, if I can help it.' 

With tears of joy streaming down her face at this won- 
derful change, Mrs. Y. ascertaroed that Mrs. A. had a 
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brother, a respectable man, living at W . She at 

once wrote to him, and received in answer that he was 
willing to do anything he could for his sister ; but that, 
knowing what she was, he could not at once take her into 
his house, till the reality of so wonderful a conversion had 
been tested. Should she conduct herself well/ he would 
gladly, after a time, share his home with her. It was 
agreed, therefore, to place her in lodgings at Worthing for 
a time ; and at Mrs. V.'s persuasion, her brother himself 
came to fetch her ; and Mrs. V. had the double joy of 
placing her in safe hands, and seeing one of the worst 
houses in Brighton shut up, and some of its inmates re- 
ceived into the Home. Mrs. A. is now living with her 
brother, conducting a small business, having been known 
for many years as a respectable woman and a most earnest 
Christian. 

Oh I wondrous quickening power of God's Word, from 
the day when St. Augustine, fast bound and tied with the 
chain of his sins, heard the child's voice singing in the 
garden, ^ Take and read, take and read,' and one verse 
made him Christ's freeman for ever — ^to the day when in a 
low Brighton street, to one whose vileness cannot so much 
as be named, the words came, * Though your sins be as 
scarlet,' and ended, * as the snow.* 

The other case was quite as remarkable in its way, being 
that of a woman almost more notorious in wickedness, .she 
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herself confessing that she had committed every sin except 
murder — without the murder of souls is counted such. 
She had been under some slight convictions of sin, which, 
however, had quite died away, when Mrs. V. was asked to 
visit her. She went, and on the door being opened, told 
her at once she had come to speak to her about her soul. 

* You must make short work of it, then, for it's washin' 
day,' Mrs. R. answered sharply. 

* So I will, if you will let me come in.' 

The permission was surlily accorded, though with some 
surprise at her boldness, as it was long since any respect- 
able person had crossed that threshold. But the woman 
remained hardened, and no impression could be made on 
her. However, Mrs. V. was not one to give up, and she 
went on patiently visiting her every day for a week, plead- 
ing with her, reading with her, and praying with her, but 
the woman remained apparently as hardened as ever. At 
the end of the week, as Mrs. V. was sitting tired out in her 
drawing-room one evening, her servant announced that 
there was a woman waiting to see her. She longed to say 
she was too tired to see anyoae ; but, resisting the tempta- 
tion, she went down stairs, and there, to her amazement, 
stood Mrd. Bi.y evidently in greftt distress of mind. 

* Oh, ma'am,' she said, * t oiui't get your words out of 
pay head, nor your coming s© oftep ^fter such a wretch as 
I am« I hope you'll excmne l3ie liberty I take in calling. 
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but I couldn't rest, indeed I couldn't. Oh, wliat shall I 
do? what shall I do?' 

* Are you ready to give up your house and your bad 
life, Mrs. R., at any sacrifice ? That is the first question.' 

'It's no use, ma'am, my being willing. I have my 
house on lease, and I know the man who owns it won't 
forgive me the rest of the lease, and it isn't nearly up, and 
I can't be better while I live in that house.' 

* But will you give it all up, and turn to the Lord, if I 
can get the house off your hands ? ' 

* Oh, ma'am, that I would ; for I am that miserable I 
don^t know how to bear myself, and yet I doubt but I am 
too bad to be saved. I shall never have courage to go 
through with it.' 

* Only you be willing to give up your bad life, and I'll 
promise to stand by you till it is done.' 

Having poured forth her heart in prayer with her, that 
she might remain steadfast, Mrs. V. bade her good-night, 
and the woman left with a lighter heart. 

The next day Mrs. V. went to the man who owned the 
house, a respectable butcher. She told him the whole 
history of the woman ; how impossible it would be for her 
to live a better life in the midst of her old surroundings ; 
and concluded by entreating him to cancel the rest of the 
lease, reminding him of the disgraceful nature of the house 
in the hands of its present occupant. 

c 
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* That's no concern of mine. The woman always pays 
her rent regular, and I am not going to lose a good 
tenant ; and as to the use she puts the house to, I say 
again, that is no concern of mine. One ain't responsible 
for all one's tenants do.' 

' Have you got any daughters ? ' Mrs. V. asked. 

* Yes, two ; but I don't see what that's got to do with it/ 

* Would you like to see your daughters in that house of 
yours ? ' 

* God forbid ! ' exclaimed the man, with some emotion. 

* Then won't you help me to save other poor girls, some 
poor man's daughters, from going there ? It remains with 
you to put a stop to the whole thing, and be the means of 
saving the poor sinfiil woman into the bargain.' 

* I don't know anything about that ; I only know she is 
a good tenant, and I am not going to lose her.' 

Nothing would stir the man from this decision, in which 
his wife acquiesced ; and at last, with an overpowering 
sense of her own weakness to melt his hard heart, Mrs. V, 
asked him and his wife to kneel down and pray with her 
that God would guide them as to what was best to be done 
in the matter. Well, he had no objection to do that, if the 
lady wished ; so she knelt and uttered an earnest cry that 
God would do what her words had no power to do, and 
incline their hearts to do what was right ; and then took 
her leave, feeling sorely discouraged, knowing it would be 
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impossible to save the woman with this insurmountabte 
obstacle in the way. 

* Well/ she said to herself with a sigh, * I must leave it 
in His hands with whom nothing is impossible.' 

Late that same evening there was a ring at the bell, and 
her servant came upstairs with a message that there was a 
butcher waiting to see her. He knew it was late, but he 
would not detain Mrs. V. more than a few minutes if she 
would just see him. She hastened downstairs, and there 
was her friend of the morning. 

* Well, ma'am,' he said, * after you was gone, my wife 
and I talked over that little business you came about, and 
we said it would break our hearts to see one of our girls 
go wrong, and we don't want another man's to go to the 
bad neither ; and the long and the short of it is, we have 
made up our mind to forgive the woman the rest of the 
lease ; it is a great loss to us, as the house has got a bad 
name, and mayn't let at once again ; but still, as you say, 
it is no more than what's right.' 

* God be praised ! ' exclaimed Mrs. V. * This is an 
answer to my prayers. May God bless* you for yom' 
decision with His own blessing, which maketh rich and 
addeth no sorrow to it. Now the poor woman can be saved, 
if she is really in earnest, which I feel sure she is.' Early 
the next day Mrs. V. secured a sniall apartment in a xe^ 
spectable locality, put a few plants in the window to make 

c 2 
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it look bright and pleasant, drove off to Mrs. R.^s house, 
and fetched her away with what necessaries she needed, 
and herself locked up the house and took possession of the 

key. She then wrote off to her friend Mrs. , at B , 

told her all the remarkable circumstances of the case, and 
asked her whether she would take two small rooms for 
Mrs. R., and put her in the way of getting her own living 
by washing, and herself and her Scripture Reader undertake 

to see after her spiritually. On Mrs. consenting to 

do this, Mrs. V. herself saw to the sale of Mrs. R.'s furni- 
ture to the best advantage, which realised a small sum in 
hand, and set her free from all fear of want ; and less than 
a week saw her and her charge standing on the Brighton 

platform, ready to start for B . Seeing Mrs. V. about 

to take her seat in a second-class carriage, by her side, she 
exclaimed, * Oh, ma'am, you are not going to let people see 
you travelling with me ? Everyone knows me as one of 
the worst characters in Brighton ; I am not fit to be seen 
with you.' 

* Nay,' said Mrs. V., taking her seat by her side ; * my 
Master was not ashamed to be seen sitting side by side with 
publicans and sinners ; why should a sinner like me be 
ashamed ? ' 

Mrs. V. never left her till she had seen her comfortably 
settled, with kind Christian hearts to see after her and care 
for her. In temporal things she wanted for nothing, as 
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she was soon able to earn her own living ; but except for 

the daily visits of Mrs. and her Scripture Reader, 

the deep waters must have flowed over her head. For 
months she passed through the most terrible distress of 
mind — a sense of sin which at one time seemed to threaten 
her reason. Truly she might say, through those months 
of mental darkness, * Neither sun nor star appeared in many 
days, and much tempest lay on her, and all hope that she 
would be saved seemed taken away from her.' But at last 
the tempest-tossed soul reached the waveless harbour of 
that Love which is deeper than our deepest sin, deeper than 
our deepest fall — deeper even than our despair of ourselves ; 
and she realised that for her, too, it was written that the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin, and that the 
vilest coming to Him * shall in no wise be cast out.' 

For some ten years past Mrs. R. has been known 
as one of the godliest women in the place where she lives, 
her house being always open for prayer meetings and 
Bible readings. 

A great change had passed, too, over our friend the 
butcher. From the day of Mrs. V.'s visit to him he shut 
his shop on the Sunday, established family prayer, and he 
and his family became regular attendants at a place of 
worship. And when Mrs. R. came to Brighton the winter 
before last, he insisted on her coming to stay with them. 
* She does so strengthen us,' he said. During her stay at 
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Brighton she went to the Home, and spoke to the girls of 
the anguish of a life of sin, of all she had suffered before 
she could feel herself forgiven, and the blessedness of 
serving God. All who knew her, and who knew what she 
once was, could only exclaim, * What hath God wrought ! * 
and feel that the Gospel is indeed the power of God unto 
salvation — that it, and it alone, could * change that 
woman, who was a sinner,' drunkard, blasphemer, liar, 
profligate, and destroyer of souls, into a virtuous woman, 
full of good works, her whole life lifted up and hid with 
Christ in God. 

And may not these instances of the power of the 
Gospel over the vilest induce some workers for God to 
make a rule of never passing over anyone because they 
may have made up their own minds that So-and-so is too 
bad to be saved, and will only laugh and make a mock at 
the whole thing? May it not encourage some to have 
more faith in their message, and more faith in themselves 
as the bearers of that message, so as to gain courage to 
deliver it with holy directness to the publican and the 
profligate ? As in some half-effaced ruin which has died 
to all divine and human purposes, till it is little but a 
heap of mouldering stones, one's foot suddenly strikes 
against a fragment of a broken cross half buried in nettles, 
or one comes upon some delicate moulding half effaced 
with weeds, which tells one the spot whereon one stands 
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is holy ground, and that the worship of God was once 
offered there, is there not in the hearts of the most de- 
praved a something still left witnessing to the Divine 
origin of the soul — a diviner man within the man which 
will take part with anyone who will take part against his 
sins ? And if we will only have faith and boldly strike 
across the sins, the neglects, the hardenings of years, and 
plead with this diviner man that lies buried behind them, 
should we not often meet with an unexpected response, 
and find the truth of the words where we least looked for 
it, * The captive exile^hasteneth to be loosed, that he should 
not die in the pit ' ? True, in this, as in all work for God, 
we need a * right judgment in all things.' We shall care- 
fully choose our time and opportunity; if possible, times 
of solitude, not times when two or three bad people are 
found together, and will only encourage one another in 
wickedness; else we shall find ourselves disobeying our 
Lord's command, and * casting our pearls before swine/ 
In the place in which I worked there were one hundred 
spots held sacred to the devil, where no servant of the 
Lord ever thought of putting foot ; but, though I boldly 
claimed this ground for God, going freely in and out of 
the bad publichouses, I think with bitter regret, now that 
I am laid aside, that it never occurred to me to give the 
message of salvation to a publican, as if he, too, had not a 
soul to be saved, a heart craving the peace which the 
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world cannot give. Neither Jews nor Mahometans will 
ever tread on a bit of paper, lest the name of God should 
chance to be written upon it. that we Christians may 
never trample on any human soul, however fallen, knowing 
that it was made in the image of God, and that the name 
of Christ is written in His own life-blood upon it ! 

Meanwhile Mrs. V., while giving much of her time to 
visiting in the worst districts of Brighton, had been at 
the same time steadily superintending her Home, and 
with the daily advice, sympathy, and encouragement of 
her beloved fellow- worker, Mr. Wagner, had been bringing 
it more and more into practical efficiency. As her health 
yielded in a measure to the incessant wear and tear of her 
work, her character as a friend of poor outcasts had 
become so well known that it had ceased to be necessary 
for her to spend so much time and labour in seeking them 
out, as they would come of themselves to her door with 
the entreaty to be saved. Many a poor Brighton cabman, 
in helpiag her in and out of his cab with rough and tender 
hands, would utter a furtive ^ God bless you ! ' and on her 
saying, ^ But you don't know me, do you ?* * Know you ! 
Don't I know you as the lady who gives herself up to 
saving them poor gals ? May God bless you ! ' Indeed, 
so well known and prosperous had the Home become, so 
successful was it in producing real reformation of character, 
and so increasing was the number of applicants, that they 
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again began to be pressed for room ; when, in the year 
1857, George Wagner was taken to his rest, leaving in 
his will a bequest of 1,000/. towards the erection of a 
larger building. So deeply had that spotless life of 
manly purity and self-devotion to God engraven itself on 
the hearts of many, that a desire soon arose to erect some 
tribute to his memory, and it was felt that none more 
appropriate could be found than to assist in erecting a 
Home for Penitents, thus realizing the dearest wish of 
his heart while living. The necessary funds, in addition 
to the 1,000/., were quickly raised, and a building erected 
capable, with some after enlargements, of holding sixty- 
two inmates, including matrons, and situated on the brow 
of what was then the quiet valley, but up which the busy 
tides of human life are fast creeping. 

Thus the seed sown many years before in weakness and 
tears — the earnest testimony of a Christian maid-servant, 
the chance impression made on the heart of a young man, 
the prayers of faith when no way seemed open — had 
sprung up and brought forth fruit to perfection, feeding 
hundreds of lost and perishing ones with the bread of life. 

To the practical working of this Institution, and the 
principles on which it is managed, and which have made 
it one of the most successful Homes in England — I had 
almost said the most successful — I purpose to devote 
another chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

"We have now to trace out some of the conditions necessary 
for securing real fruitful results in Reformatory work. I am 
aware that there is a general impression that Penitentiary 
work is not on the whole successful — an impression, I fear, 
not without foundation. I was myself told by a lady, acting 
as lady superintendent to an institution of this kind, that 
the large proportion of the girls came into the Penitentiary 
merely to recover their health, and with the full purpose 
of returning to their sinful life as soon as that object was 
attained ; and she considered that only a very small per- 
centage of the cases admitted were really reformed. I can 
only distinctly state, this is not the case with the Brighton 
Home for Penitents. On a rough calculation, one in five, 
or about twenty per cent., go wrong again after leaving the 
Institution, a very small proportion when it is remembered 
that the iumates are mainly drawn from the lowest class, 
and the force of evil habits and evil training from earliest 
infancy to be overcome, is taken into account. Indeed, the 
reality of the general reformation of those who have passed 
through their two years' training is amply borne out by 
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the fact that, though Mrs. V. makes it a principle never 
to ask anyone to take her girls, the demand for servants 
from the Institution almost exceeds the supply, and no 
difficulty is ever experienced in getting a girl a situation 
as soon as she is ready for one, the good conduct and good 
training of the girls themselves being the source of the 
numerous applications made. 

Let us, therefore, try to trace out the reasons which 
must exist for this curious difference in results, and con- 
sider whether some of the first principles of Penitentiary 
work are understood and observed; whether the unsuc- 
cessful may not learn from the successful, that both may 
rejoice together. 

The following are the rules of the Albion Hill Home, 
A girl is admitted at once, on application to Mrs. V. She 
is never turned away, and forced to go back to her old life. 
Should there be no vacancy in the Home, she is placed 
under the care of a Christian woman, with whom she is 
boarded, at the expense of the Institution, till she can be 
received. The inmates rise at 5.30 in summer and 6.30 in 
winter, and work till 8 in the evening, being allowed an 
hour for recreation from 8 p.m. to 9 p.m. Instruction is 
given three times a week in readiug, writing, and summing 
from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. ; but the attendance is more or less 
optional, though most take advantage of it. On Sunday 
they go to church in the morning, but in the afternoon a 
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service is held in their own little chapel by the chaplain. 
The day is made as bright and happy for them as possible. 
They are provided with all kinds of Sunday games,* they 
look out texts on a subject given them by the chaplain, and 
in summer, after the afternoon service, they stroll about 
the garden. On the Wednesday evening there is a simple 
service, consisting of the Litany, the Second Lesson, and 
a short address, and there is a weekly Bible-class. Once 
a week, at family prayers, the rules of the I^stitution are 
read out by the head matron, and the girls are encouraged 
to confess publicly if they are conscious of having broken 
them. If much disobedience has been shown, a short 
penitential Psalm is read for the morning portion of Scrip- 
ture ; if, on the contrary, the girls have conducted them- 
selves well, a Psalm of thanksgiving is chosen. Once in 
every six weeks or so the chaplain meets Mrs. V. and the 
matrons in her own little room at the Institution, addresses 
them individually on their responsibilities, reminds them 
that God has placed them there to be examples to the 
girU — *ye are my witnesses' — and that according as he 

* A Sunday game for children, called 'The Scripture Text 
Pastime/ published by Mayers, Bemers-street, will be found useful, 
as combining amusement with instruction in Scripture and spelling. 
Should the Gothic alphabet be too puzzling, the common alphabet 
can be readily pencilled at the back of each letter by children accus- 
tomed to illuminated texts. 
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and they live more to God, so will their work among the 
girls prosper; gives counsel and encouragement where 
needed, and concludes by offering up earnest prayer that 
they may all * obtain mercy to be faithful/ To this 
little meeting Mrs. V. attaches the greatest importance, as 
the whole success of the Institution depends upon a high 
tone and a spirit of love being kept up among the matrons. 
Nothing can exceed the affection with which the girls 
regard their matrons ; the one who is over the kitchen 
department being always called * mother.' 

A girl on being admitted is placed at once in the pro- 
bationer's ward, the private laundry, where all the wash- 
ing of the Home itself is done, so that she learns the whole 
business of washing, ironing, and getting up on the clothes 
belonging to the Institution. Thence she passes, a tolerably 
practised hand, into the public laundry, by which arrange- 
ment the Institution is enabled to take in washing for a 
higher class than can be usually done by inexperienced 
hands, and to turn out the best laundry work, nearly 
1,000/. being annually made by washing and needlework 
combined. Having thoroughly learned the work of the 
laundry, the girl passes into the kitchen, where she is 
taught the duties of a kitchen-maid ; and thence she passes 
finally into the work-room, where she is trained in needle- 
work and the use of the sewing machine. The girls are 
carefully taught to feel that the Home is not a prison- 
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house — that at any time they may demand the old clothes 
they came in, and, persuasion proving useless to induce 
them to stay, they may take their departure. But those 
who hope to obtain a situation are expected to remain in 
training two years, at the end of which time a complete 
outfit of clothes is given them, a Bible, a Prayer-book, and 
writing-case, and they are placed in an eligible situation, 
a gift of ten shillings being given them if they keep it for 
a year. This they seldom fail to claim : and thus the way 
is open before them to a respectable, happy, and useful life. 

In cases where the work of reformation is evidently still 
imperfect, or where, as is sometimes touchingly the case, 
there is a great shrinking from encountering, alone and 
unprotected, the temptations of this rough world, the two 
years' training is often prolonged as may be deemed ad- 
visable, some having been kept as long as three and even 
four years in the Institution. When, as is, alas ! some- 
times the case, the girl has no home to receive her, and 
nowhere therefore to go should she lose her first place, she 
is encouraged to consider the Institution itself as her 
home, to which she may always return and receive a warm 
welcome, as well as assistance in finding another place^ 
should she not have forfeited the first by any gross mis- 
conduct on her part, in which case she must submit to 
further training in the Institution. 

But should a girl leave the Institution, and deliberately 
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go back to her sinful Kfe, the rule is that, except in certain 
exceptional cases, she shall not be received back should 
she again apply for admission. Not that the door of 
hope is shut upon her. God forbid! I repeat it, Mrs. 
V. never sends any girl back to her sinful life when 
once she has begun to long to escape from it. She is sent 
to some other Reformatory, but into the Home she has 
disgraced she enters not again. I lay the more stress 
upon this, because in an article in a well-known periodical 
on the beautiful reformatory work carried on by the 
Sisters of St. Michel, in Paris, the rule of our English 
Homes in this respect has been made the subject of a 
rather disparaging comparison with the rule of St. Michel, 
which is to receive them back again as often and as soon as 
ever they choose to return. But at the same time, 
beautiM as this rule of repeated forgiveness sounds, 
we cannot think it can answer practically. Surely we 
cannot learn too early, or keep in mind too steadily, 
that justice is the backbone of mercy, and that the 
most merciless thing you can do in the whole world is 
to make sin easy to the sinner. What you want to do 
is to strengthen these poor girls against themselves, and 
when the temptation comes, as it is certain to come 
with a pent-up force, after a few weeks of the restraint 
of the Home, to give them every motive, human and 
divine, to resist in the terrible struggle. If you enable 
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a girl to feel that she may yield for a time, and yet 
come back, aad begin again exactly where she left off, 
with no outward evil consequences resulting from her 
yielding, you interfere with one of God's great laws 
attaching penalty to sin, and you deprive her of one great 
motive to overcome in the bitter struggle. A girl at 
Mrs. V.'s Home on the contrary looks round on the 
matrons she has learned to love, on the friends she has 
learned to cling to, on the familiar faces of the girls she 
has grown fond of, on aU the brightness and peaceful 
comfort with which she is surrounded, and she knows that 
if she yields she will never see them again. She may 
know that she may gain admittance to another re- 
formatory ; but the Home she has grown attached to can 
be hers no more. All that is best in a girl, all her sense 
of present advantages, is enlisted against all that is worst 
in her, and helps her to resist till a habit of self-control 
is formed. Surely, therefore, this is the most merciful rule 
of the two. The only cases in which Mrs. V. departs 
from it is when the girl has been put in prison ; that is 
punishment enough; let her be taken in again ever so 
freely, she has been made to feel, and the other inmates of 
the Home have been made to feel through her, what an 
evil and bitter thing it is to return to sin, and how terrible 
are the consequences which, by so doing, we must draw 
down upon ourselves. 
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In these regxilations I suppose Mrs. V.'s Home has much 
in common with other Homes ; but now as to the principles 
which underlie these rules, and in accordance with which 
the Institution is worked. 

In the first place, I suppose we are all agreed that hard 
work must always be one great agency for the reformation 
of character. But what work ? Surely not plain needle- 
work alone, which forms the sole employment in so many 
Penitentiaries — a quiet sedentary occupation, which more 
than any other allows the miijd to brood upon itself. Here 
you have a fountain of corruption within, low thoughts, 
low pleasures, low desires, low aims, low memories ; yet 
the first thing that is done in many so-called Reformatories 
is deliberately to turn the mind in upon itself, before it has 
had time to be in some measure purified by its new and 
better surroundings, and by more wholesome habits of 
thought. At the Brighton Home, on the contrary, a girl 
at once goes to the wash-tub. She finds herself face to 
face with other girls, splashing and clattering and pound- 
ing going on all round her ; and she has to exert that 
physical strength which in itself works ofi* so much that is 
unhealthy in the mind, and leaves neither leisure nor in- 
clination for self-brooding. So great is the evil of sedentary 
occupation, at any rate just at first, that in Germany field 
labour and garden work is had recourse to, even in female 
penitentiaries, rather than needlework. 
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At the same time^ though washing and the various work 
of household 8er\aee must always form the great staple of 
employment in Penitentiaries, Mrs. V. would strongly ad- 
vocate the work of nursing forming, if possible, one branch 
of the training of women, as is the case in St. Michel, 
so that any girl who felt drawn to it, might receive careful 
training as a nurse, — one of Miss Nightingale's trained 
nurses, either a lady or a good Christian woman, who would 
exert a strong moral influence, being placed over this 
department. This would bring with it three very great 
advantages. First, the mere presence, in connection 
with the institution, of the sick, especially of sick 
children, could not but exercise a softening and sanctify- 
ing influence over the whole, and make it more entirely a 
house of mercy, whilst the work of nursing itself is the 
very best for bringing back the lost womanly nature, and 
calling out the purer affections that lie hid ia every 
woman's heart. Mrs. V. would not hesitate to say that 
with such an influence as the care of the sick would 
afford, the work of reformation would be far less difficult. 
Secondly, it would open up another wide and lucrative 
field of employment, the demand for trained niirses always 
exceeding the supply. And, thirdly, it would obviate the 
necessity of a certificate of health on admission, and the 
occasional evil of having to send an applicant to the work- 
house infirmary before she can be admitted. 
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To those who would object to so sacred a work as 
nursing the sick being intrusted to women with such a 
past, a feeling which in some measure we must all have, 
one can only say that, as a matter of fact, many hospital 
nurses have belonged to this class ; and the moral and 
religious training which they would have to fit them for 
it, would be a great gulf fixed between their past and 
present lives. 

So strongly does Mrs. V. feel the advantages of this 
addition to our Penitentiaries, that had she the funds she 
would at once build a ward for sick children, and a ward 
for the treatment of women anxious to reform, in connec- 
tion with her Home, the site of which, on the breezy, sunny 
side of a hill, would be admirable for the purpose. But if 
this is impossible, she would urge the suggestion on any- 
one who is thinking of founding a Home for the reforma- 
tion and training of women. 

In the second place, is sufficient care taken to make our 
Refuges very bright places ? Now this is a most striking 
feature of the Brighton Home. The building itself is 
bright and pleasant to the eye ; and as you enter you are 
shown through large bright airy rooms. The walls are 
hung with bright pictures, and pretty illuminated texts ; 
floods of sunshine stream in at the large windows ; no 
vexatious inflictions, such as cutting the hair short, are in 
force ; the common dress of the Institution difiers little 
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from that of an ordinary servant ; and remembering that 
the inmates come fresh from the wild license of an uncon- 
trolled life, the monotony of the day's work is broken by 
their being turned out for an hour's good play in the gar- 
den in summer, with swings, skipping-ropes, gardening, 
and all kinds of games in fiill force ; while in winter they 
are supplied with quiet indoor games and amusements. 
They are not encouraged to make much profession of re- 
ligion while in the Home ; nor is attendance at many 
rdigious services exacted from them. Those they have are 
short, fervent, very real in the few loving words addressed 
to them, holding up their Saviour before them as * the 
Fountain opened for all uncleanness ; ' and in those with 
whom they are brought into contact they see religion in 
its most bright and wholesome aspect. Indeed, the depth 
and reality of their religious training is evinced by so 
many giving evidence of real conversion after they leave 
the Institution. 

Now, I am well aware that there are many persons to 
whose views this method of treatment would be much op- 
posed ; who urge that girls who have gone astray shoidd 
not be treated like those who have never left the paths of 
virtue ; that they should be treated like penitents — that 
is, according to their notions, with something of penitential 
rigour ; that their time of seclusion from the world should 
be marked by somewhat of austerity and gloom ; that they 
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should attend many religious services, and be submitted 
to much religious discipline, and repeat many penitential 
psalms and prayers ; and who hold that a contrary system, 
like Mrs. V/s, only makes them think lightly of their sin, 
and shows a light consideration of it in others. And even 
some excellent people, not holding with these views of 
penitentiaries, might feel that there was a danger of 
making life brighter and pleasanter to those who have 
done wickedly than to honest hard-working girls who 
have never done wrong. But now let us consider that 
every one of these fifty-two inmates is there voluntarily ; 
that every one has voluntarily given up what we hold 
most precious next to life, what prisoners have been known 
to work their way through four-feet thick walls to secure, 
with no other instrument than a rusty nail, and have 
risked neck-break escapes to obtain — ^Kberty; that they 
have voluntarily consented to be shut up from the world 
for two years, unable to see those nearest and dearest to 
them but once in three months, and then only in the 
presence of a matron, or to receive a letter without its 
being read by the head matron ; that the first thing a girl 
has to do on admission is to lay aside the dearly-loved 
finery, the feathered hat or bonnet, or the stylish silk 
dress in which they too often come to Mrs. V., and donning 
the plain garb of the Institution, to take her stand from 
morning to night at the wash-tub, and be at her matron's 
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bidding in everything, after having known the wild license 
of the streets. I think, when all these things are con- 
sidered, it will be freely allowed that they do give a good 
strong practical proof of some measure of repentanoe, and 
there is not much fear of making life too bright for them. 
And what I earnestly contend for is, that in not making 
it as bright as we can, we punish not their sin, but their 
penitence ; we make them feel that that service which in 
church we call * perfect freedom ' is a gloomy slavery ; and 
we show that we are not perfect in love as our Father is 
perfect, who, when the prodigal left his sin and the swine's 
husks, and arose to go unto his Father, even while he was 
yet a great way off, ran to meet him, and took him in his 
arms, and killed the fatted calf, and began to be merry. 
Surely on the most sin-darkened face which by God's grace 
has turned itself heavenwards a few rays of light may be 
suffered to fall. And I may be pardoned for saying that 
I cannot help thinking that the contrary view is deeply 
tinged with the old Romanist notion of * doing penance,' 
and is not the Scriptural idea of repentance, fieravoCa, 
^ change of mind,' resulting in change of life. 

One Penitentiary, indeed, I have known, the high walls 
surrounding which I never could pass without a shudder — 
the gloomy house, with its northern aspect, effectually 
precluding the possibility of any ray of sunshine streaming 
in at the windows; the moss-stained gravel-paths; the 
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bare dirty walls within unrelieved by picture or text, so 
blank that one was reminded of the line in Hood's * Song 
of the Shirt/ and would have * almost thanked one's 
shadow for falling there ; ' the wash-tubs ranged round 
the laundry, where every girl washed, not with a bright 
human face opposite her, but with nothing to look at but 
a patch of dirty wall, like cattle in a stall ; the bare dor- 
mitory, with a basin on an old bench doing duty for a 
wash-stand, and the comfortless forms, the only chairs in 
the house being in the room where the committee met, 
though that body might well have done penance on hard 
benches for providing such a so-called Reformatory for those 
who more than any others need light and brightness and 
warmth of hxmian sympathy to redeem them. One of the in- 
mates of this Penitentiary was found to be incorrigibly bad: 
twice she had scaled the high walls which surround it, and 
made her escape ; till some one in despair sent her to Mrs. 
v., stating at the same time his conviction that it was a 
hopeless case, and nothing could be done with her. The 
moment she arrived, she exclaimed, looking round the 
room, * Why, if there ain't chairs ! I haven't seen a chair 
for a year ! Well, this do look comfortable, this don't 
look like a prison ; I shall stay here.' She is doing ad- 
mirably, and will, we trust, be a bright and useful woman. 
In the third place, do we sufficiently recognise that 
where a certain mass of evil is gathered together, there 
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must be a certain counterbalancing amoiuat of good, or 
you have moral miasma ? In the Brighton Home there 
are no fewer than seven matrons, besides monitors. Every 
department, probationers' ward, work-room, kitchen, &c., 
has its own matron, who is responsible for her own depart- 
ment and for that alone ; so that each small band of girls 
has not only the example and influence of a good Christian 
woman brought to bear upon them, but is constantly under 
her supervision ia manageable numbers, the beds of the 
dormitories being so arranged that, though each one has 
its partition, giving as much privacy as possible, all are 
commanded by a window in the small room or rather 
closet in which the matron sleeps. Some persons may 
object to this constant overlooking, as weakening all sense 
of moral responsibility, and as being a bad preparation for 
the time when they must be again their own mistresses. 
I answer, you cannot weaken what is not there. It must 
be remembered that the bad habits of a young lifetime 
have to be eradicated, and good habits trained up in their 
place; and this, with those whose consciences are dead 
and darkened, can only be done by the sense of a good 
Imman eye being on them, constantly observing and 
correcting them, till some sense of the Divine eye is 
thereby gained. As much as is possible in an Institu- 
tion, the girls who are just going out to service are put in 
pofiitLons of trust ; and one can only hope and pray that 
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by the time the girl has finished her training and goes 
out to service, the good habits have been formed suffi* 
ciently to stand alone — that the arch "will have had its 
keystone of an habitual good principle fitted in, before the 
scaffolding is removed. 

But some who are concerned in the management of 
Homes will object more strongly stiU, *It is all very 
fine in principle to have this number of matrons, but it is 
much too expensive in practice.' * Then,' Mrs. V. would 
say, * give up Eeformatory work altogether.' Remember 
you are responsible for bringing all this mass of evil 
together, and without you can provide a counterbalancing 
amount of good to control, and as it were deodorise it, 
you piust be doing harm ; you had better give it up alto- 
gether. But I • would ask, is Mrs. V.'s plan the most 
expensive ? Suppose you spend 40/. in reclaiming a girl, 
but the work is done imperfectly, and she goes back to 
sin, to be a moral cesspool to the community, and possibly 
to cost the country as much again in maintenance at 
prisons and workhouses ; and suppose, on the other hand, 
you spent 10/. more on that one girl, in all about the 
price of a good oil-painting, and by this means do the 
work thoroughly, and she becomes a good and useful 
woman; which, I ask you, is the more expensive plan? 
On which side is the waste ? When shall we learn that 
good work is always cheap, bad work always ruinously 
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expensive in the end? And not only is it the most 
expensive, but it leads, in Reformatory work, to the 
danger of a dead lock from the difficulty of getting 
situations for half-reclaimed girls. If Mrs. V. never 
meets with any difficulty of this kind, it is because her 
work is thorough. 

But, once more, those who are familiar with the difficul- 
ties of Reformatory work will exclaim, * But how does Mrs. 
V. get her matrons ? And how is it she retains them so long, 
when got ? ' I think Mrs. V. would answer at once, with 
unceremonious brevity, * Because there is no ladies' Com- 
mittee, and therefore from the first they have had but one 
heart, and one head to obey, and not half-a-dozen.' Let 
there be, if possible, a Lady Superintendent, with (entire 
authority over the whole Institution, and let her be 
responsible to a Conunittee of gentlemen, to whom she can 
give an annual report of her proceedings, whose consent 
will be necessary in any alterations she may suggest, and 
to whom she may turn for advice in any legal difficulties ; 
only let there be one working head and heart to whom the 
matrons may feel themselves responsible. The secret of 
Mrs. V. having retained some of her matrons from the 
first rise of the Institution, a period of fifteen years, is 
that they are not distracted with a dozen different orders 
and suggestions, and that she treats them with the delicate 
consideration of her own friends and beloved fellow- 
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workers, caring thoughtftilly for their comfort, making 
their little rooms bright and pretty, feeling for them in 
all their difficulties, and when changes are necessary, not 
driving them rough-shod over their prejudices and love of 
the old routine, but, in the spirit of our Lord's large con- 
sideration for the conservatism of habit, — * no man having 
drunk old wine straightway desireth new, for he saith. 
The old is better,* — introducing them gently and with 
womanly tact, till they learn to see the^ use of them, 
and to say for themselves, not *the old,* but the new ^is 
better/ 

Lastly, I must meet an objection which, though of an 
impractical nature, is urged against all Reformatory work, 
and deprives such work of all sympathy in the minds of 
many, and therefore of all support. They say, * We have 
no faith in it, we don't believe in massing a number of 
bad people together. The true system of reformation is 
that of family life. Place one or two bad girls in the family 
of a good woman, and they would have a much better 
chance of being really reclaimed.' But, apart from the 
utterly unpractical nature of this suggestion, the impos- 
sibility of finding a sufficient number of good women willing 
to undertake so undesirable an addition to their family or 
capable of doing so, does it not overlook the power 
of discipline which can be only had with numbers? 
What is it but this power of discipline which makes 
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the army tlie best existing reformatory for our wild 
good-for-nothing lads, working up that worthless raw 
material into some serviceable human shape? And, 
surely, we can scarcely over-estimate the importance of 
this strict discipline in breaking-in girls accustomed to 
the lowest and most irregular mode of life to habits of 
order and industry, especially when the discipline is com- 
bined with that due proportion of good moral and religious 
influence for which I have so earnestly contended. 

I have touched on the general principles for the suc- 
cessful carrying out of Reformatory work ; but now with 
regard to the management and moral training of the girls 
themselves, on which subject, as it is the most important 
of all, I shall be excused if I enter a good deal into 
detail. 

I think Mrs. V.'s success has been owing pre-eminently 
to her treating them with human tenderness, human 
care, and human consideration. She does not look 
upon them as a mass of bad, raw material, to be put into 
a machine called an institution, for the purpose of being 
worked up into some better and more serviceable shape. 
You cannot thus make moral shoddy of that humanity, 
with all its infinite capabilities for good or evil, for which 
the Son of God was contented to die to redeem it to God. 
How truly has Frederic Robertson said, * An infinite being 
comes before us, with a whole eternity wrapt up in his 
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mind and soul, and we proceed to classify him^ put a 
label upon him, as we would on a jar, saying this is rice, 
that is jelly, and this is pomatum, and then we think we 
have saved ourselves the trouble of taking off the cover/ 

God bids us * consider the poor ; ' but is not that about 
the last thing we do ? We preach to them, we talk at 
them, we Bible-class and religious meeting them, we give 
them food and coals, and blankets, and clothing, and tracts, 
everything but simple human consideration and human 
fellowship, which would enable us to enter into their 
sorrows and difficulties as our own, and treat them with 
the delicate tact and tenderness of our equals, and be more 
intent on loving and feeling for them than on preaching 
and talking at them. Now Mrs. V. emphatically con- 
siders her poor outcasts, dealing, as far as she can, in- 
dividually with each one, in the spirit of Him in whose 
eyes no amount of sin and degradation ever forfeited the 
right to personal consideration, and who, while redeeming 
the race, always dealt with the individual heart and con- 
science, — He who did not think it beneath Him to ask a 
favour at the hands of the sinfiil woman of Samaria to 
place her at her ease, and raise her self-respect, who 
showed a knowledge of and interest in all the facts 
of her own personal history, who frankly and un- 
grudgingly recognised the good that stiU remained in 
the midst of degradation, * In that saidst thou truly ; ' 
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sensual she was^ but no liar. It is in this spirit of 
large human-hearted tenderness^ and interest, that Mrs. 
V. endeavours to deal with her girls, getting at the 
facts of each one's history, talking and praying, so far 
as her strength will allow, with each one alone ; feeling 
for the sorrows, and sins, and difficulties of each one 
separately. She knows all about the father who won't 
relent or forgive, and has never answered his girl's last 
letter, expressing sorrow for the past. She knows all 
about the mother, early lost, and the miserable unshielded 
home, or the stepmother, who first made things uncom- 
fortable. She knows about the little sister, who is giddy 
and gay, and is often a source of tenderest solicitude to 
the one who has tasted the bitter fruit of sin. She knows 
about the respectable young man who has never given the 
girl up, and promises that if she conducts herself well, 
she shall be married from the institution, and she herself 
will be at the wedding. 

This personal care and attention is shown in every- 
thing. I believe that it is the practice in many peni- 
tentiaries, to have a general loosely-fitting dress, tied in 
at the waist, and so made as to fit any one, and which 
therefore can be transferred from the goer out to the 
comer in. A girl who had been thus tied up in a peni- 
tential sack for nearly two years, on being admitted into 
Mrs. V.'s home, was touched to tears, at being actually 
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fitted for a dress, and a pair of stays, and care and pains 
being taken that she should look nice. Yet surely the 
contrary plan is to undo with our left hand what we are 
trying to do with our right, weakening the sense of per- 
sonal respect and propriety, the strengthening o> which 
must be one of the first steps towards reformation. In 
the same way care and taste is bestowed on the selection 
of the ribbons for their bonnets, that the colour should be 
becoming, the bonnet and cloak not too large or too small. 
So touched and taken are the girls with this little motherly 
care for their appearance, that after they have gone to 
service, they will often send Mrs. V. and the matrons 
little patterns of their dresses or ribbons they have chosen^ 
to show how neatly they are trying to dress, and with what 
care they are choosing their colours. 

The same individual care is bestowed upon their bodies. 
A girl who shows symptoms of great physical depression, 
has strengthening medicine given to her, so that the poor 
body is not allowed to throw its weight into the scale of 
evil ; and in summer time she is often allowed to take her 
work and sit in the garden in the sweet sunshine, among 
the flowers. On the existence of a garden, or some large 
playground, Mrs. V. would lay the greatest possible 
stress, and would therefore urge that no penitentiary 
should be established in the heart of a large town, where 
such a thing is impossible. She would urge that in re-» 
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formatory work of this kind you have to regulate and 
strengthen the body as well as the soul^ and that you 
cannot do this without fresh air and sunshine, and exercise, 
and all the sweet and wholesome influences of out-door 
Ufe, aiid contact with nature. The inmates of a peni- 
tentiary cannot walk out in the streets and public 
thoroughfares ; and she would say you have no right to 
shut up these young creatures in a gloomy house, beyond 
the walls of which they may never pass, except possibly 
once a week to church. How can you expect either their 
bodies to get tone, and self-control, or that they should do 
otherwise than loathe the good which is associated with 
so much confinement, dulness, and dreary monotony. Not 
only, as I have already stated, do they have, in Mrs. V.*8 
Home, an hour's good play in the course of the day, but 
those who have a taste for it have little flower-beds given 
them, which they diligently cultivate. In cases of great 
degradation, where the afliections need to be called out, 
not only the flower-bed, but the care of a little bird has 
sometimes been resorted to, as an innocent trust to bring 
back the lost womanly nature. On visiting days in summer 
every girl gathers a little posy of flowers for the friends 
whom she expects ; and how many a poor mother's heart 
may have been unconsciously gladdened by that little token 
of the brightness and innocence which has come back into 
her poor lost girFs life. Sometimes in summer^ afteir the 
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Wednesday evening service, Mrs. Vicars, the chaplain, 
and perhiips some intimate friend, who may be present, 
adjourn into the garden, while the girls sit round in a 
circle on the grass and sing. The heart must be hard 
indeed that is not touched even to tears by the sight of 
these young creatures, many of them mere children in 
years, to feel that they have been saved from anguish 
and degradation worse than death by the power of Divine 
compassion in the heart of one good woman, and to hear 
the lips that have been trained to oaths and impurity 
singing hymns with the evening birds, imder the soft blue 
sky, ' bending like God's pity over aU.' 

And this leads me to make a few more remarks on the 
subject of their religious training. I have said they are 
not required to attend many religious services, or en- 
couraged to make much profession while in the Home. 
It must be remembered that many of these girls have 
been addicted to drink, and other things which essentially 
derange the body, and throw it oflp its balance ; that neither 
physically or morally are they in a healthy state ; that 
they have a tendency to hysteria, and that their rehgious 
feelings are consequently strong and excitable. A single, 
earnest, and rather sensational address to them on the 
Prodigal Son, or some moving portion of Scripture, with 
some allusion to their mothers, and their early home, is 
enough to throw them into an agony of imcontroUable 
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weeping. But what have you gained T You have only 
ministered to the very want of self-control, jfhich has 
been one of the great sources of all their misery. There- 
fore Mrs. V. would lay down, as a general rule, let your 
religious influence be a quiet, sober, intensely practical 
one, and, above all, let there be no excitement. I often 
think of the words of a godly old charwoman, who walked 
humbly with her God, for some forty years, and is now in 
heaven, — ' I think, ma'am, religion is doing things still.' 
There is a great deal of truth in those words, for our- 
selves as well as for those poor girls. Satan knows well 
enough, that just as a pot boiling over, for all the noise 
it makes, will end in putting out the fire, and half 
emptying itself, so if he can but get a young convert 
to boil over into much talk, loud professions, and 
preaching to others, before he can well stand himself — 
above all, if he can get him to boil over in his own 
estimation, and fancy himself something wonderful, he 
vfdll soon cool down, and be left half empty, with the 
fire gone out. This is peculiarly the case with the class 
which we are considering. With them a running tongue 
invariably goes with falling feet. They are quick to see 
when any religious profession pleases those who have the 
care of them ; it is an easy way of attracting notice, and 
getting a little excitement. It flatters their vanity to be 
in any way singled out &om the rest, and their religious 
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feelings are excitable enough to make them excellent 
actors. In this way, in some penitentiaries, prayer meetings 
have been got up among the girls ; they have seemed 
under the deepest religious conviction, the cries for mercy, 
and the abundant tears have been most touching, and less 
experienced people than Mrs. V. have thought there was 
a * great work ' going on. But, alas I they have foxmd 
out too soon that the * great work ' ends, not in change of 
life, but in deceit, hypocrisy, and lies. Mrs. V. would 
therefore hold that you cannot be too practical with 
them, that while holding up to them the gift of God, 
which is eternal life, and free salvation through Jesus, 
you cannot keep too steadily before them that change of 
heart shows itself in change of life ; that the religion 
which bridles not the tongue is vain ; that saving faith 
works by the love which is pure and peaceable, and 
without holiness no man shall see God. And re- 
membering the words of the wise man, *In all labour 
there is profit, but the talk of the lips tendeth to 
penury,* she would rather set before her girls the 
devout quiet of a mind that is intently looking to Jesus, 
the silent watchfulness of one who is striving for the 
mastery over herself, the world, and the devil, the 
reverential stillness of a heart stayed on God. 

She would therefore look more to quiet individual in- 
fluence, than to religious addresses and Bible-classes. Not 

B 2 
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that she despises or neglects these, — on the contrary, she 
would hold that an occasional earnest appeal to their re- 
ligious feelings may be useful if it be but in diverting their 
emotions from mischievous channels, — ^but she would con- 
tend that they essentially require supplementing ; and she 
would accordingly lay the greatest stress upon there being 
some one lady, not involved like the matrons in the 
routine of the Home, who will undertake to talk to the 
girls individually, to get, as far as she can, at their hearts, 
to pray with them, and lovingly counsel and help them 
in their terrible struggle with the evil within them and 
to give them sympathy and love in their trials and diffi- 
culties. If it be impossible to find any lady who can 
give herself sufficiently up to the work, to become the 
Lady Superintendent, then let some one lady on the 
Committee undertake to give a few hours every week to 
this qidet personal influencing of the girls of a Peni- 
tentiary, the matron pointing out to her those she 
considers to stand most in need of help and counsel. All 
institutions have, and must have, a tendency to deadening 
mechanical routine ; but the best check to this evfl 
tendency is some living loving voice from without, some 
fresh hand and heart, which will give life and power to 
the whole. 

Nothing can exceed the tact and motherly sjrmpathy 
with which Mrs. Y. carries out this part of her work, 
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calming the unruly^ and softening the hardened. To 
give a few instances : Mrs. V., having taken her seat in 
her little room in the institution, a girl comes into her 
presence with a very determined face. ' Mrs. V. I want 
to go; I don't want to stay any longer: will you let 
me go V 

* Of course I will : this isn't a prison-house, where we 
keep you against your will. Of course you can go, to-day, 
if you like. But what is the matter ? Why do you wish 
to leave the Home ? ' 

* Because I am sick of it, tired to death of the work ; 
nothing but work day after day, till I am tired of it.' 

* Well, now, my girl, I can feel for you there,* Mrs. V. 
answers in tones of tenderest compassion ; ^ do you 
know that is just how I often feel. I do get so tired of 
toiling up this hill day after day after you girls, sometimes 
I feel as if I must give it up. To-day I felt so ill and 
weary that I thought I really couldn't leave my comfort- 
able sofa ; but something said to me, " Go, don't give 
up ; you'll be glad of it afterwards," and I just asked God 
to give me strength to overcome my weariness, and He 
did; and now I am so glad I came. Do you do the 
same ; ask God to give you strength to keep on, my girl, 
and you'll be just as glad of it as I am after the tired fit 
is past.' 

The little touch of human sympathy and fellowship 
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in weariness^ instead of the lecture and admonition she had 
expected, softens the girl, and opens her heart for ftirther 
talk ; and Mrs. V. goes on to point out to her all that is at^ 
stake : on the one hand, if she keeps on, she will get into 
a good situation, will be able to earn her own livelihood in 
comfort and plenty, will have lots to love her and care for 
her — very likely a husband and children, and a nice little 
home of her own — will have God for her Father, and 
sweet peace in her heart, and the hope of heaven in her 
soul; and, on the other hand, she points out to her that if 
it is hard work to get to heaven, it is harder still to get to 
hell — that it will cost her misery, disease, degradation, a 
loveless life, and a hopeless death. Before long the girl 
is as determined to stay as a few moments before she was 
determined to go, and goes back to her work with fresh 
heart and spirit. 

Then another girl is shown in. She looks furious, and 
as hard as a stone. She has quarrelled with another girl, 
and in a fit of passion has flung something at her, and 
now she won't give in and apologise and make friends. 
There is evidently not the least use in talking to her, so 
Mrs. V. says calmly to her, ' You know, my girl, you have 
done wrong, but I hear you say you have an iron will, and 
that nothing will make you say you are sorry. I can't 
break an iron will, I couldn't even bend that bar of iron — 
pointing to the fender — ^it is no use my trying, but God 
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can : all things are possible with God. Let us kneel down 
together, and ask Him to do what both you and I find too 
hard for us to do — to break that iron will of yours, and 
help you to do what is right.* They kneel down, and one 
heart pleads for the other in all that sense of weakness 
which is the strength of prayer. Little by little the girl's 
whole frame relaxes ; the head, thrown back in defiance, 
is bowed beneath its weight of tears, and the iron will 
melts into the broken and contrite heart : the victory is 
won. 

Her place is taken by another, who comes in with a dis- 
contented, dissatisfied face, evidently only waiting an 
opportunity to imburthen herself. Mrs. Y. guesses what 
is the matter here, and thinks it best to forestal the com- 
plaint. ^ Oh,' she exclaims, ^ I see what ymi want. You 
want a situation. Let me see : you have been with us for 
two years ? ' 

' Two years, ma'am, last Monday,' puts in the girl. 

' Two years last Monday was it ? Quite right, and if 
you do your work well the very next place shall be yours.' 
The girl goes back to her work with a smiling face. 

I might multiply instances to any extent, but these will 
be sufficient to show the individual tact and the deep 
human sympathy with which Mrs. Y. deals with her girls. 
Indeed, so strongly does she believe in the power of sym-? 
pathy alone, and realise the noble words of the Bishop of 
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Exeter,* * I have believed it because I have felt it, that 
there is something in a man's £bu^ that helps his fellow/ 
that often, when she feels too ill and worn-out to talk to 
them, she will yet go to the Home all the same, and sU 
amongst them whilst they sing to her. 

And this leads me to say one word more, and to say that 
one word in all pleading, heartfelt earnestness. You can 
do nothing with these poor outeasts without love. As 
long as you shrink from them you can do nothing. Shrink 
as much as you will from the thought of their sin, but be 
like your Master — do not shrink from the sinner. As we 
would be saved ourselves ; as we would not hear the 
words from His lips, from our unlikeness to TTim^ 
' Depart from me, I know you not,' we must go to them 
in the spirit of love and humbleness of heart, in the spirit 
of John Bradford, * there goes John Bradford but for the 
grace of God ' — ^the grace of God given us not only from 
within, but from without — in our sheltered homes, in our 
not having been bom in a back street and brought up in 
^vil, in all the protections which society throws aroxmd us, 
in our freedom from temptation. Simple human love and 
human sympathy, the Christ in us, will do much with even 
the most hardened. Even now the case of two children 
rises up before me — children of a Christian mother, who 
brought them up carefully, sending them to school, and 
• Dr. Temple. 
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watching over them with a mother's love. But she died 
while they were yet young. The father^ also a respectable 
man^ was a cabman, and forced to leave his home all day 
and a considerable part of the night to earn bread for his 
motherless children^ who were accordingly left utterly un- 
protected in a bad neighbourhood. Some time after they 
were brought for admission into Mrs. V.'s Home — one 
fifteen, the other thirteen — making their appearance in 
their pretty childish short sleeves and pinafores — children 
in years and appearance, but old women in their knowledge 
of evil ; the poor father, who had taken to his bed with 
leprosy, sending a Kttle gift of fresh eggs to Mrs. V. in 
token of his intense gratitude to her for taking his poor 
little motherless children and training them to be good. 
Surely we need more of our Master's Divine compassion in 
dealing with cases like these, common enough, alas ! and 
surely He will hold us guilty if, in return for the purity 
and home peace with which He has enabled us to surround 
our own children, we make no efibrt to deliver such as these, 
if not by personal service, then by helping out of our means 
those who have given themselves up to this good work. 

But the care and training of the inmates of the Home 
constitute but a part of Mrs. Y.'s work, of which the 
Home forms the nucleus, but which extends far beyond 
its walls. It is almost impossible to estimate the good 
that such an Institution, with a recognised Lady Su* 
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perintendent at its head, does outside itself. The posi- 
tion, as Lady Superintendent of a public Institution, g^ves 
her a well-known and recognised character as the person 
to whom any friendless woman, any one anxious to rescue 
some lost girl, can turn to for advice and help, as well 
as many who find themselves in those difficult positions, 
in which it is easier to invoke the aid of a good woman, 
than of even the best minister. Her house becomes 
known in the place where she lives, as a door of mercy, 
at which the most friendless and forlorn may knock, and 
be sure to find a friend and mother in Israel within, and 
that none need perish because they have no helper.. 
Would that every town had one such door, one such 
BeautiM gate, at which the feet of the lame and the 
impotent might receive strength in their Saviour's name, 
and go on their way rejoicing. 

Not only do many cases apply to Mrs. V. and receive 
assistance, who are not fitted by birth and education to 
be received into the Home — a difficulty which would be in 
a measure obviated could the higher work of nursing be 
introduced-r-but many people who have been Kving in sin, 
and whose conscience has been awakened, will come some- 
times from a considerable distance to her door, finding it 
easier to open their minds to a woman on such a subject, 
than to their parish clergyman, and at once receive assist- 
ance to get married. Many poor young girls who have 
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been decoyed away from their country homes on the pre- 
tence of getting work, and wake up to find themselves 
absolutely alone and friendless and penniless in a large 
city, are directed by some kindhearted person to her 
house, and are at once placed in a respectable lodging, the 
case inquired into, and, should it prove true, are sent back 
to their friends, one of the matrons herself seeing them 
into the train. How many broken hearts and darkened 
homes has this alone spared ! Many also who have gone 
astray are reconciled to their friends, by Mrs. Y/s in- 
fluence, and received home. 

Two instances, out of many, I may relate of this work 
carried on more or less independently of the Home, though 
in one of these cases the Institution proved of use. 

One Sunday afternoon, in Brighton, a woman was seen 
bending her steps towards a druggist^s shop, weeping bit- 
terly. A kind-hearted woman, moved by the sight of her 
terrible distress, stopped her, and asked her what was the 
matter. In that utter despair which knows no reserve, she 
told her that she had been living with a man, to whom 
every one thought her married. They had lately come to 
Brighton, and that morning, she did not know why, he 
had deserted her, and gone off she did not know where. 
She was destitute, she hadn't a friend to go to, and she 
loved him so, she could not Uve without him ; and that 
moment she was on her way, with her last twopence — open- 
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ing her hand and showing the pence — to buy some poison 
and destroy herself. ^ Bless your heart alive, don't do 
that/ exclaimed the woman, horror-struck. * I'll tell you 
what you had better do ; go to Mrs. Y., she's a one to feel for 
the likes of you. They say, she feels for one just like our 
own mother. Gome away, I'll show you where she lives.' 

The words sounded comforting to the poor sinftil, de- 
solate creature, and she consented to go. Still weeping, 
as if her heart would break, she was shown into Mrs. V.'s 
presence. The cheery compassionate 'Sit down; poor 
creature, you are in trouble ! What's the matter ? Tell 
me all about it, and let me see if I can't help you,' made 
her feel at once she had found a friend, and amid sobs and 
tears she poured forth her tale of sin and sorrow, and the 
frightful temptation she was under. 

'Now then,* said Mrs. Y., thoughtfully, when she 
had ended, ' what can I do for you ? You are not a case 
for the Home, you are too old a woman, and yet I daren't 
place you in a lodging alone, for fear of that dreadful 
temptation coming upon you again.' 

' Oh, don't put me alone, for I am in that misery, I 
know I shall destroy myself,' exclaimed the woman. 

' Well, then, I tell you what, I must place you for the 
present in the Home, till you learn to cast your burthen 
on the Lord, and ask Him to give you strength to bear it.* 

So it was arranged. The good matrons showed her all 
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sympathy, talked to ker, and comforted ker keart. For 
tke first time ske found kerself in tke society of Gkristian 
women, and keard about Him wko kad loved ker witk an 
everlasting love; * wkere love is not forsaken, if itself for- 
saketk not/* A great ckange passed over ker; ske did 
not love Bill less, but ske learned to love ker Saviour 
more, and to feel tkat even for tke man for wkom ske 
kad been ready to destroy kerself, ske would not go back 
to wkat ker conscience now told ker was sin. 

Some two or tkree montks after Mrs. Y. had saved tkis 
poor woman from suicide, late one evening ker servant 
announced tkat a working man wanted to see ker, and tke 
next moment a man in a smock-frock strode into tke 
room, planted kimself rigkt before ker, and in a loud, 
menacing tone, witkout any pre&ce, burst out, ^ I want 
my Lizz.* 

Mrs. Y.'s bewilderment at being tkus suddenly accosted 
as tke owner of a woman ske kad never keard of, and com- 
manded to give ker up on tke spot, was great. * Your 
Lizz I I kaven^t got your Lizz I Wko and wkat do you 
mean? ' 

' I mean tkat I want my Lizz ; wky, my Lisa, to be 
sure, you know — ^ker tkat you kave got up ikere,* 
pointing witk one tkimib in the direction of tke Home. 

* Ok, I tkink I begin to understand now,* said Mrs. Y., 
* St. j^f^pi0|iiie'8 ConfeaflioiLS. 
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as light began to dawn upon her who 'my Lizz ' was. * You 

are Bill , are you not f Sit down ; you and I must 

have a little talk together. So you love your Lizz, do you f ' 
*Love her? Lor% ma'am, I doats the ground she 
walks on ! ' 

* Indeed ! Yet you have acted very imkindly by her. 
You deserted her.* 

* That was temper. I was sorry enough arter.* 

* Yet you have left her here for nearly three months ? * 

* Left her ? Why, haven't I been sweatin' half over 
the country after her, half mad like, because I couldn't 
find where she was ? They told me she had gone into the 
country. I tramped arter her, getting a job of work 
here, and a job there ; but I couldn't hear nothing of my 
Lizz. Last, I come back here, and I found out they'd 
got her up in your place yonder. But they wouldn't let 
me see her, nor have her out, till I got an order from you. 
I teU you I must have her — I must have her out to-night ; 
so give me the order sharp ! ' 

* And I tell you. Bill , you shall never have her out 

except on one condition.' 

* What's that?' 

* That she leaves the Home as your wife.' 

* Well, well, I mean to marry her all right, soon as we 
can be asked in church ; but she must come home with 
me at once. I can't live a day longer without my Lizz.' 
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* Now look here, Bill . I will send word at once 

to one of the matrons to bring Eliza here, and she will go 
with you both, to-night, to get the banns published. But 
you can ask Eliza herself whether she will go home with 
you till she is your wife. You know you can't force her 
to do so against her will/ 

* No, ma'am, no; shouldn't wish,' said BiU, more quietly. 
In about twenty minutes, the Matron, who is called 

'Mother,' and Eliza made their appearance. The first 
thing she said, in answer to his entreaties, was, *No, 
Bill, I'll never leave the Home except as your wife. 
I am a changed woman now. Bill, and not even for you 
will I sin against God.' 

* But you'll let me see her now and then, ma'am, till we 
can get married ? ' said Bill, confidently. 

* No ; I can't let you visit her at the Home. I can't 
break through the rules, which must be observed for the 
others. Besides, you've both done wrong, and have there- 
fore no right to the privileges which I should grant to a 
well-conducted servant. the misery you might have 
spared yourselves if you had acted right from the first ! ' 

* I know we have done wrong,' said Bill, humbly ; * but 
you don't mean reaUy to say that I am not to see my 
Lizz for the whole of the next three weeks f ' 

* No, but I'll tell you what you may do : you may go 
up twice a week and ask how she is.* 
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The banns were pubKshed the next Sunday, and regu- 
larly twice a week Bill appeared at Mrs, V/s door, on his 
way up to the Home, to show her the little bits of things 
he had got for his Lizz, aU carefully done up in his red 
pocket-handkerchief. Very ftinny love-tokens they were, 
some of them ; one time, a fish, some hair-oil, and a tooth- 
brush, formed part of the contents of the red pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which was always laid on Mrs. V.'s table, and 
solemnly untied, with the greatest pride on his part and 
interest on hers. 

At the end of the three weeks they were married from 
t^he Home, Mrs. Y. herself being at the wedding; and 
Bill took home his nice Christian wife in triumph. 

They regularly attended a place of worship, and liyed 
happily and respectaWy together, till, some years after, 
she died from fever, and he laid his Lizz in her last rest- 
ing place, in hope of a joyful resurrection, being one of 
the many, once sinful and lost, for whom Mrs. Y. can give 
thanks in that prayer which gathers the living and the 
dead together in the Lord of Life, as having ^ departed in 
His faith and fear.' 

One other instance I may give as illustrating not only 
the blessing which must ensue if one lady will only 
give herself up entirely to be a friend to the outcast and 
friendless, but also how we ought to be on the watch for 
our Lord's work, and not, as alas ! we so often are, be 
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found sleeping, when we 'might have been the hands 
and feet of His loving purposes to some desolate sin- 
stricken soul. 

Early one morning, Mrs. V. was surprised by a visit 
from Mr. Wagner, bearing in his hand a scrap of printed 
paper. * I want your help,' he said ; * I was very much 
struck yesterday by an account I read in the paper of 
that poor woman who was picked out of the sea, having 
tried to drown herself. She was taken up to the Town 
Hall, and reprimanded, i^d promised she would not repeat 
her rash act. The report says that just as she was leaving 
the court, the magistrate asked her where she was going 
to ? She answered, " I don't know, and I don't care ; I 
haven't got a soul in the world to care for me;" and 
with these words she left the court, weeping. I couldn't 
help thinking as I read the account, " Surely this is just a 
case where a Christian should step in." So I cut out the 
paragraph, as you see, and came straight oflf to you. Will 
you try and find her out, and see what we can do for her ? ' 

* Certainly, I will go at once,' said Mrs, V., rising to 
get on her things. 

* Nay, let us pray about it first. We can do nothing 
without prayer.' 

So they laid before them on the table that poor little 
bit of printed paper, which bore upon it the tragedy of a 
soul, 

F 
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' Mad from life's history, 

Glad to death's mystery^ 

Swift to be hurled, 

Anywhere, anywhere out of the world.' 

And they knelt down and prayed that the tender Shep- 
herd would make them His instrument in seeking Hia lost 
sheep^ and help them so to love and care for her^ that 
they might be witnesses to her of her Father's love in 
heaven. 

Mrs. V. then went at once to the Town Hall, where they 
directed her to a low lodging-house, as the place where 
she would probably find the object of her search. 
Entering a bare and dingy little room, she found the 
woman lying on her face on what served for a bed, her 
long hair washed down by the wave, and still dank with 
sea water, falling down in disorder about her, and her 
arms stretched out as though in some dumb appeal, to 
which none answered. Mrs. V., bending over her, said 
gently to her, * God has sent you a friend.* 

^God! Who's God?' said the woman. * Friend? 
I've no friend ! There's none to care for me.' 

*Yes, there is, my sister. I care for you, and 
God cares for you, and He has sent me to be your 
friend.' 

Mrs. V. often says she never will forget the look these 
few simple words called up in the poor desolate creature's 
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face. Little by Kttle she persuaded lier to rise and put 
up her hair, and look a little less forlorn, while she 
drew her on by degrees to talk to her like a friend. She 
found out that drink had first of all been her tempta- 
tion, and she had sunk lower and lower. Her parents had 
cast her off, and she literally had not a friend in the 
world. But she ascertained at the same time that she 
was a beautiful needlewoman, and could therefore earn a 
respectable livelihood, if put in the way of it. 

She left her, promising to come again the next day. 
The first thing she did was to go off to a friend who she 
knew would help her, and, having told him all about 
the woman, she said, * It is no use talking about religion 
to her ; she is in such a fearfully desponding state. The 
first step must be to bring a little brightness into her life. 
I want you to hire a room with a nice sunny aspect, and 
get some flower-pots to put in the window. Mind, the 
plants must be in full flower.' 

The friend promising to do this, she then started off, 
and went knocking, like a postman, at the door of aU her 
friends, at each house * opening her lips for the dumb in 
the cause' of her who seemed * appointed to destruc- 
tion' (Prov. xxxi. 3), and at the first expression of 
sympathy exclaiming, ' Ah, but you mustn't only feel for 
her, you must do as well. You must give her some work.' 

* But I haven't got any to give.' 
y2 
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* Then you must go to Hannington's at once, and get 
some calico, and make some work/ was the only answer. 

There was no resisting. Her friends could only 
pathetically ask one another, ^ Has Mrs. V. been sending 
you to Hannington's, to buy calico ? ' and find comfort 
in its being the common lot. It was calico verms Mrs. 
V.'s friendship, and no one hesitated. 

Having settled her, provided her the means of earning 
her living, and reconciled her to her parents, Mrs. V. 
and Mr. Wagner visited her almost daily. Little by 
little light broke in upon her darkness, and she learned 
to cast herself upon that unseen Love in heaven — 
* Made possible by love that walked on earth.' 

For some weeks she went on admirably. But one day 
a lady called in utter despair on Mrs. V. to say that Mary 
had pawned some work she had given her, and gone off 
drinking. * Never mind,' said Mrs. V. ^ Poor creature, 
it's the craving that has come on her. We mustn't 
expect her to overcome all at once. I'll see that you get 
your calico again.' 

She wrote off at once to Mr. Wagner. He soon made 
his appearance with a bottle of the tonic, recommended 
from personal experience by the author of * The Sinner's 
Friend,' the prescription being given in the little memoir of 
him. * We should have given her something to take when 
the craving came on, poor soul. Let us go to her at once.' 
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They found her in an agony of repentance, prayed 
with her, felt for her, and encouraged her to make a fresh 
start in Him in the power of whose cleansing blood and 
renewing Spirit fresh beginnings, thank God, are always 
possible. 

For years Mrs. V. watched over her and saw her at last 
respectably married. It was a hard struggle, and she had 
some falls, physical intemperance being no more overcome 
at once, as some people seem to think, than an intemperate 
and hasty spirit; and as old Fuller says, a fall may be God's 
advantage as well as the Devil's, according as it teaches us 
to be more watchful and humble, and lean more on God's 
strength, or drives us to give up in despair. We believe 
Mary W is still living and doing well. 

But whilst recording the remarkable success which on 
the whole has attended Mrs. V.'s work, it must not for one 
moment be thought that she has not had many, many 
heart-rending failures and disappointments. On the con- 
trary, she wishes it distinctly to be understood that she has. 
If even of our Lord it is written * that many from that 
day forth walked with him no more,' and in a moment of 
deep discouragement He exclaimed to the twelve, " Will ye 
also go away ? " can the servant in this expect to be above 
his Master ? In work like Mrs. V.'s there must always be 
much to discourage ; but I can only again point to the fact 
that she has almost more applications for servants from tK^ 
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Institution than can be supplied, to prove that success is 
the rule, disappointment and failure the exception. 

One word to those who are overpowered by the sense of 
the magnitude of the work to be done, who, thinking of 
those 50,000 lost and perishing ones, and seeing the few 
that there are even the means of saving, and even of 
these few, not all reclaimed, exclaim in despair, * what are 
these among so many ? ' and turn away heart-sick and 
hope-sick from the whole subject. * Even if you do 
succeed in saving one,* they say, * another will come in 
her place.' 

I would remind those who reason thus of an incident in 
our Lord^s life. We hear of Him once as surrounded by a 
hungry multitude, who had hung upon His lips all day, and 
who now were ready to faint for want of food. Among 
the crowd was a young lad who had with him two little fish 
and five small loaves — not to sell, for long before he would 
have foimd a purchaser among that hungry multitude — but 
more probably the remains of some carefiil mother's pro- 
vision for her son's wants. But how did the existence of 
this little store become known to the disciples ? Surely the 
young lad brought it himself in the hope the Great Teacher 
"would use it for His own personal wants; for if the multitude 
were faint with merely listening, how white and weary 
must that blessed face have been with the labour of teach- 
ing ? Only, with all a lad's shyness and sheepishness, not 
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liking to offer it at once to the Master himself, he gave it 
to the disciples that they might tell Jesus. * There is a 
young lad here/ they say, * with five small loaves and two 
fishes, but what is that among so many ? ' 

But what became of the little gift of love ? It was ac- 
cepted, and in the Saviour's hand it became the means not 
only of satisfying His own wants, but of feeding a great 
multitude with bread. 

Now what we say is this, only let one woman, one lady, 
beholding these 50,000 of her lost sisters in Great Britain, 
lesolve to put into her Saviour's hand, for their use, her 
time, her abilities, her means, her ^ five small loaves and 
two small fish,' and we cannot tell whether that little gift 
of love may not be, in His hands, the means of feeding 
a multitude with the bread of life. Only save one woman, 
and not only do you save all those whom she, unreclaimed, 
woiild have dragged down, and so cover a multitude of sins, 
but the good does not stop with her ; she in her turn tries 
to save others, and is now an active missionary on the side of 
good ; she opens her heart to her mistress about the sister 
or the friend who is still astray, and is the means of her 
being sought after; she writes to her, she sends her little 
savings to the Home, very probably in the end she marries 
and becomes a praying mother to her children, who, in their 
turn, grow up God-fearing men and women to lead others 
again And so the good goes on growing ami ^ie;5^^sss^&^'^ 
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in wider and wider circles, till who knows whether the 
saving of one soul may not give as an abundant entrance 
into heaven, or, as it stands in the Greek, the force of which 
is lost in our translation, an entrance with a choral proces- 
sion into heaven, the multitude that go before and that 
follow after shouting with us the joyous song of freedom, 
*' Unto Him who washed us with His own blood from our 
sins be glory and dominion." 

In conclusion, there is only one thing which pains one 
about the working of this admirable Institution ; namely, 
that besides the wear and tear of superintending the 
Home down to the smallest details, and of meeting the 
hundreds of distressing cases that come to her for advice 
or help, Mrs. V. has the anxiety and labour of raising 
the whole funds for the support of the Institution, which 
at present is unendowed. In addition to the necessiry 
annual expenditure, all the funds needed for successive 
alterations and enlargements have been raised by her ; but 
is it any wonder that, after eighteen years of such woik as 
I have described, with added years and health in a measure 
broken by incessant toil for the good of others, ste no 
longer feels equal to the additional burden of coUeeting 
funds ? Now, could not those of our readers who have 
been interested, and perhaps strengthened and helpel, by 
the record I have given of this noble worker for God, 
come forward and help her here? There is mucl dia^ 
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Organization existing at present among our charities, hui 
here at least is one, doubtless among many others, which 
is doing its work nobly and with quiet unobtrusiveness, and 
where no superfluous funds are expended in expensive 
machinery for working it, the Lady Superintendent, the 
Chaplain, the Surgeon, and the Secretary all serving it 
freely for love of their Redeemer. May not we women, 
especially, be privileged, like the King of Salem of old, 
to bring forth ^ bread and wine * to one who for eighteen 
years has borne the full brunt of the fight, into which 
some of us shrink from entering, by contributing sus- 
tenance for the large family of unhappy ones she has 
gathered about her, and that warm sympathy with her 
labour of love which, like noble wine, makes glad the 
heart of the lonely toiler for God? Do we English 
women, I ask, care sufficiently for those 50,000 of our 
sisters, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, who are 
outcasts from God and man; or heed sufficiently the 
solemn words of Scripture which speak to us especially 
with regard to them, * If thou forbear to deliver them that 
are drawn unto death, and those that are ready to be 
slain ; if thou sayest. Behold, we knew it not ; doth not 
He that pondereth the heart consider it? and He that 
keepeth thy soul, doth He not know it ? and shall not 
He render to every man according to His works ? ' I 
know well the common indifference of women. <sa. ^^s^ 
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subject, and the few who make a principle of giving 
anything to the efforts that are made to rescue these 
unhappy ones, is owing to ignorance, that the majority of 
women are not brought into contact with them, and shrink 
extremely from all mention of the subject. * Behold/ they 
say, * we knew it not/ * But will not He who pondereth 
the heart,' who knows how much self-indulgent shrinking 
from pain, how much sloth, and carelessness, and want of 
thought lie behind that excuse, consider it f And will not 
He, who has so tenderly * kept our souls ' in fair sheltered 
homes from all breath of evil, require of us some care for 
the souls of our less favoured sisters, and render to e€U)h 
one of us, not according to our excuses, but ^ according to 
our works ? ' I am well aware that we are not all of us 
qualified to labour personally in this field of work, but 
does that excuse us from helping those who are ? If every 
one of us, who has had a happy sheltered home, would lay 
by annually a small thankoffering of 5s. or 10«. for the 
use of those of whom the poet's words are but too bften 

literally true — 

Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 

Under the sun ! 
Oh, it was pitiful, 
Near a whole city full, 

Home she had none ! 

— above all, if every mother looking at some round and 




Seeking Admission. 
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happy face in her own home, would remember that just 
such a girlish face, numbering some thirteen or fourteen 
simimers, is too often seen within the walls of the Brighton 
Home, often enough the child of some poor widow forced 
to go out to work to get bread, and so to leave her child 
unprotected ; and thinking of that sad young face, would 
lay by a thank-offering for her own girl so shielded 
from a breath of evil, sending it at once, and thence- 
forward making her girPs birthday the day of the thank- 
offering — at least we might feel we had done 'what we 
could' to deliver those who in all fearful senses *are 
drawn imto death/ 

I can only state that, owing to our sinful indifference, 
there are at the present time scores of our sisters anxious 
to escape from their degradation, but who cannot be re- 
ceived into our overcrowded penitentiaries, and who, there- 
fore, without character and without friends, are forced to 
go back to their miserable life, finding no place for 
repentance, though they seek it carefully with tears ! 

As an example of the Divine work of mercy the Home 
is doing weekly, I would instance the admission of one of 
these poor outcasts at which I was present last summer, 
having gone up with a friend to the Wednesday evening 
service. She had been long possessed with an absorbing 
longing to escape from the misery and degradation of her 
life, and hearing that there was a Refuge at Gloucester, 
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she found her way thither on foot. Unfortunately the 
Keftige was quite full^ and she could not be received ; but 
she was told there was one at Birmingham, where they 
would take her in. Thither, therefore, she tramped wearily, 
only to receive the same answer. Hearing that there was 
a penitentiary at Pentonville, she at once resumed her 
weary foot-journey, and beat her way along the burning 
roads, with only such food as she could get at workhouses 
that lay in the way, till she reached that place. Once 
again the same answer awaited her, and again the door of 
hope was shut in her face. Which of us would not have 
given up in despair, and have felt that there was no way of 
escape left us? But not she; hearing that there was 
yet another Home at Brighton, she set oS agaia, and at 
length knocked, half-fainting, at its door. It too was fiill 
and overflowing, every bed occupied, and two girls lying 
on the floor. But Mrs. V., like her Master, makes a rule 
of turning none away who knock for admission, and the 
friend who was with me at once came forward and offered 
to defray the expense of her being placed with a Christian 
woman till there should be a vacancy for her in the Home. 
And there she sat, clad in shameful rags, her feet torn and 
bleeding, her hair matted, her face so swollen and blistered 
with the sun as to be scarcely human — ^but saved, having 
walked so many weary miles to reach a place where 
Christian hands would be held out to her, and Christian 
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hearts would care for her, and help her to be good. 
Only once a human expression, something like a look of 
rapture, came oyer her face, like a light suddenly struck 
in a dark window, as Mrs. V. in a voice full of motherly 
compassion said, *By God's help we will make a 
bright woman of her yet.* At that moment the 
chaplain entered, and being well known to my friend 
and myself, we went forward to meet him, smiling at 
some remark he made on seeing us. Suddenly he 
turned and saw — our sister^ standing apart from us in 
that patient degradation which lies too deep for tears, 
muffled from head to foot in a woe which had sunk too 
low for words, paining one in its utter dumbness like the 
suffering of some dumb animal, the body which was meant 
to be a temple of the Holy Ghost degraded and blistered 
and blackened till the last trace, not of the Divine, but 
even of the womanly had died away : she who might have 
been some honest man's comfort, dragged lower than the 
beasts by some man's sin ; and looking from us to her, the 
words died from his lips, and his face was darkened with 
the shadow of a great pain, as he turned abruptly from us 
and went into the chapel for the evening service. I do 
not think we ever felt so strongly the full beauty of that 
wondrous Litany, in which, more almost than in any other 
form of prayer, the deep of man's sin and man's misery 
calls to the deep of God's compassion : * Lamb of God^ 
that takest away the sins of the ^oxV^^xwss^^^^'^^^"^''^*^" 
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Lamb of God, that takest away the sms of the world, 
have mercy upon us/ 

Just as we were singing the second hymn, the chap- 
lain suddenly left the chapel. * Bring her in,' he said to 
Mrs. v., who had remained with the poor wanderer to see 
to her feet being bathed and food provided for her. 

* Bring her in ; she will be a sermon to us all.' And 
Mrs. Y. brought her in, and she sat down amongst us all. 
Never shall I forget the expression of scorn and loathing 
that came over those lately cleansed ones in their new- 
found respectability, as that miserable object entered, clad 
in Satan's ragged livery; nor the sudden change, the 
anguish of repentance, the streaming tears, the bowed 
heads, as their minister, opening the Bible, read the words, 

* Such were some of you : but ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye £tre justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.' I believe the poor 
outcast herself was too weary and too dulled with misery 
to understand what he said ; but had she heard, she would 
scarcely have been pained. Something of the spirit of his 
Master seemed to come over him as he spoke of our poor 
sister, touching her ' tenderly, loving not loathing,' placing 
himself and us on a level with her, reminding us that we 
had that within us which, with temptation on one side, and 
opportunity on the other, and the grace of God on neither, 
would have made us like her ; warning those young girls 

before him, that if they went \)aAk \a '^t hard master^ 
i 
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who had no right to them, and left their rightful Lord 
and Master, who had died to save them from such misery 
and degradation — such as she was, they would be again ; 
pleading with them not to go back to her, but to take her 
lovingly by the hand, and lead her on with them to peace 
on earth and glory in heaven ; and beseeching us, looking 
upon the finished work of sin before us, its anguish and 
degradation in ourselves, its blighting effects on another, 
to let the cry go up from our hearts, ' I will arise and go 
unto my Father ; ' and if we sought where to weep, where 
to rest, where to hide from the sight of our own sin, to 
find it in the bosom of our reconciled God, washed, 
justified, and sanctified in Him. 

What can I say more but repeat his solemn words? 
* Such would some of us have been, but we were washed, 
but we were sanctified, but we were justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.' Shall we not 
give Him a thank-offering in return, and try to help some 
poor outcast to say the blessed life-giving words with us ? 
And to her who has gone before us in this noble work, we 
would bid affectionate farewell and earnest God-speed, after 
this brief and simple record of her labours; praying that — 
Blessings may tend her to the grave and sing 
Her to her rest ; sweet prayers and humble trust 
Be hers— her memory live, a blessed thing, 
And all her faults sleep with her in the dust. 
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